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EDITORIAL: 


By What Authority? 


“By what authority?” This is the question his enemies asked our 
Lord. This is the question the world asks the church. This is the ques- 
tion the church asks itself. By what authority? 

The inescapability of the question does not guarantee the satis- 
factoriness of the answer. It is easy to be glib and say, “God.” But 
the answer doesn’t solve the problem. Must reason first establish the 
existence of God before He can be appealed to? And, granting His 
existence, where do you listen for His voice? And, if Christians listen 
to the same voice, why do they differ so in what they hear? 

Authority safeguards the element of mystery in the Christian 
faith. Eliminate it, and you reduce our faith to a philosophy, depending 
on the authority of reason alone. Authority similarly safeguards the 
sovereignty of God. When it is the personal God of creation and re- 
demption with whom we have to deal, we can only say, ‘Speak Lord, 
for thy servant heareth.” Yet, reason and authority are not opposites. 
It is reasonable to trust in legitimate authority. Almost all of our 
knowledge comes to us second-hand, on the authority of others—in- 
cluding that of the daily newspaper. 

Today the church is seeking to re-clothe itself with the garments 
of authority after having done a strip-tease act which left it exposed 
and almost naked on the stage of history. The cloak of an authoritative 
tradition, the cloak of an authoritative institution, the cloak of an 
authoritative Bible—all these were shed until nothing was left but 
“experience.” The church thought it had stripped for action, but found 
it had only stripped—period. The appeal to test all things by experience 
was not enough. 

The current approach to authority begins with God rather than 
man, with the Trinity rather than with experience. God is the ultimate 
authority. But God speaks by His Son Jesus Christ, who thereby be- 
comes the authority. But, further, Christ is made known to us through 
the Holy Spirit. And the work of the Holy Spirit includes the inspira- 
tion of the writers of Holy Writ, the forming and guidance of the 
church, the giving of “religious experience” to the individual, and the 
illumination of the believer’s mind. In more familiar words, the au- 
thority of Christ is exercised through the Bible, the living church, 
what the church remembers (tradition), Christian experience and 
sanctified reason. An embarrassment of riches! 
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The church as a proximate authority is much stressed today in 
ecumenical circles. But when one tries to find out specifically what this 
authority is and how it operates, he discovers himself in difficulty. 
Theologians talk much about theology’s being a church rather than an 
individual matter—and then proceed to build their own private theo- 
logical systems for all to hear and heed. The current cult of tolerance 
grants a plenary indulgence to all heresy even before conception. And 
were the church to define the limits of permissible theological specula- 
tion, no one would be more astonished and outraged than the theologian 
who talks loudest about the authority of the church and the nature 
of theology as a church rather than an individual matter. 


In the American Baptist Convention our problem is made more 
difficult by elements of hypocrisy on the part of warring sides. On the 
one side are those who would like to see some creedal standards pro- 
claimed by the denomination, but who appeal to the sacredness of the 
Baptist tradition of freedom when any effort is made to build a more 
centralized governmental structure. On the other side are those who 
would change Baptist polity without scruple, but who are moved to 
tears with love of the Baptist tradition of freedom when anyone sug- 
gests denominational creedal standards. Both groups appeal to tradi- 
tion when it is in their interest to do so and ignore it when it is not. 
Both assume—in spite of dust-throwing oratory—that Baptist tradi- 
tion is to be taken seriously but not infallibly. But neither will acknowl- 
edge this state of affairs when its own interests are at stake. 


Beyond the authority of Baptist tradition, beyond the authority 
of the church is the authority of Scripture. This has always been cen- 
tral for Baptists because they were not a creedal community. But with 
the rise of biblical criticism and the belief in revelation as event rather 
than idea, the precise meaning of a belief in the authority of Scripture 
became problematical. Today the difficulty is compounded by the pres- 
ence in Baptist circles of two schools who approach the problem in an 
a priori fashion. The one reasons that since God inspired the Scriptural 
writers, and God is infallible, the Bible must be without error. The 
other argues that since God used men to record his revelation, and men 
are fallible, there must be error in the Bible. 


Both these solutions obscure the freedom of God. The a priori 
“infallibilist” is in the tradition of Roman Catholic argument. The 
Catholic proves the infallibility of his church by an appeal to logic. 
It is only logical, reasons the Catholic, that God would provide an in- 
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fallible interpreter for his revelation so that men could know the truth 
with certainty. “It is only logical... .” But beyond logic is the truth 
that God’s ways are not our ways, neither are God’s thoughts our 
thoughts. The issue is never what God should do logically, but what 
he did do actually. And this can be determined only by examining the 
Scriptures themselves. It is conceivable that God might have decided 
to give men security in an infallible Bible. It is equally conceivable 
that He might have decided to deny men all security except the secu- 


rity of a maintained relationship with their Savior, Jesus Christ. Only 
the facts themselves can decide. 


But the a priori “errorist’”—grounded in the sinful nature of man 
—is equally objectionable. Here a too-close parallel is drawn between 
peccability of conduct and fallibility of mind. They do not operate, 
in fact, in the same fashion. In conduct we usually know what the norm 
is but are unwilling or unable to practice it. But in the life of the intel- 
lect we do not first acknowledge that such-and-such is the truth, then 
refuse to believe it. There is no parallel here to the dichotomy between 
what is known and what is done that characterizes our life of dis- 
obedience. No man can cease being a sinner (even though a saved one) 
for five minutes; but a man can tell nothing but the truth for five min- 
utes. And if for five minutes, then possibly for longer ; and by the grace 
of God he may tell it long enough to complete a tale and put it down in 
a book. God is able. God could decide to leave the writers of Holy Writ 
free to make all sorts of errors. But he didn’t have to. And whether he 
did or did not must be decided by the facts themselves, the Bible as given, 
not by any appeal to what “must’’ be. 


Although any a priori solution to the nature and extent of Scrip- 
tural authority raises serious objections, the insistence that the facts 
themselves must decide is of only limited helpfulness. Facts can never 
speak “purely” for themselves. The loudness and distinctness with 
which they are heard depends on where the hearer stands. To change 
the figure, there is no neutral perspective from which to study the 
nature of the Bible. We begin with assumptions. And different starting 
points will bring differing conclusions. 


The problem of authority is tough and complex. But this should 
be a stimulus to effort, not to despair. For the stakes are awesomely 
high: almost every theological issue is related to the problem of au- 
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thority. So let the battle rage. The fight is worth it. 


Baptists and Sources of Authority 
by BERNARD RAMM 


Major differences in theology eventually prove to be disagree- 
ments in theological methodology. Deeply buried in any theological 
method is a doctrine of religious authority, and by this authority 
theological claims are settled as true or false. For this reason two im- 
pressive pillars of any theology are its methodology and its doctrine 
of religious authority. Several doctrines of authority have been ex- 
pounded in the long history of theology. This article attempts to re- 
view them and determine their significance for Baptist theology. 


The Church as the Source of Authority 

The Roman Catholic Church affirms that Jesus Christ founded 
a visible society to which he gave his truth in the form of Scripture 
and tradition, and that he empowered that society to rule itself by the 
bishopric and to interpret the revelation of Scripture and tradition to 
the faithful. A milder form of the Church-theory of religious author- 
ity, the conciliar, as opposed to the monarchical, is found in the Eastern 
Orthodox Church. 

The Catholic Church teaches that it does not add to revelation, 
nor does it receive new revelations. There is, therefore, no special au- 
thority in the Roman Church grounded on pretentions of receiving 
fresh revelations. It may actually be the case that the Roman Church 
adds to its faith what is actually not in the revelation, but this is a 
mistake in application, not of intention. Protestant scholars believe 
that the pronouncement of papal infallibility in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and of the assumption of the body of Mary in our century are 
not interpretations of revelation, but additions to it. Our accusation 
against Rome at this point is that she does not remain true to her 
intentions, namely only to interpret the revelation.* 

Rome claims to have an interpretation of the written revelation 
in tradition carried on within the church as secret, unwritten and 
apostolic, and having the identical attributes of infallibility and au- 
thority of the written revelation. Contemporary Protestant scholar- 
ship rejects this particular interpretation of tradition. The discrep- 


. *Those interested in following such matters out in greater detail may consult such 
contemporary Catholic discussions as: A. Anderson Scott, Romanism and the Gospel; 
Bishop Kerr, A Handbook on the Papacy; and Hanson and Fuller, The Church of Rome. 


BERNARD RKAaMM, who teaches at Baylor University in Waco, Texas, is 
author of The Pattern of Authority. He has spent the past year studying 
in Basel, Switzerland. 
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ancy between the New Testament Scriptures and the Catholic-defined 
tradition is intolerably great. The New Testament is not another 
branch of tradition; it is instead the summarization and crystallization 
in written form making invalid all other written or oral tradition 
extant.’ 

However, the issue which the Roman Catholic Church raises is 
not settled by a rejection of Catholicism. The concept of tradition is 
important and necessary. If tradition is understood according to its 
original meaning, “that which is handed down,” then the revelation 
of God existed in the form of tradition and not Scripture until the 
founding of the Hebrew nation. The written revelation, “the oracles 
of God” (Rom. 3:2), was committed to Israel. Until that time the 
revelation of God was perpetuated by tradition and supplemented by 
fresh revelations. Further, until the writing of the New Testament 
literature the early church was under the authority of Christ in the 
_ form of report by the apostles, and those intimately associated with 

the apostles (Luke 1:1-4). 

Contemporary theological scholarship does not summarily reject 
the concept of tradition. One incontestable reason for this is that the 
customary terms used by the Jews in speaking of tradition are em- 
ployed by Paul in speaking of the tradition of Christ extant in the 
Christian church. Cullmann demonstrates this in his recent work on 
tradition.” The real issue is the relationship between the tradition and 
the New Testament. Catholicism believes tradition is secret, unwritten 
and apostolic running parallel to the New Testament and interpreting 
it; whereas Protestant scholars (and Baptist theologians would con- 
cur) believe that whatever oral or written traditions were in existence 
during the earlier days of the Christian Church were ended by the 
writing of the New Testament. Thus, the New Testament is the sum- 
mary and heart of this tradition, not a strangely different entity. 

Baptist theologians may agree that the early church lived by tradi- 
tion, but the creation of the canon of the New Testament abrogated all 
tradition not contained within the canon. In the words of Cullmann, 
“Through the introduction of a principle of the canon, the Church 
recognized that from now on Tradition was no longer a criterion of 
truth.’”” 

There is yet another issue raised by the Roman Catholic structure 
of religious authority. There is a difference between an original au- 
thority and the decisive interpretations of that authority. For ex- 
ample, in addition to the authority of the American Constitution there 
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exist the authoritative Constitutional interpretations of the Supreme 
Court. The Roman Catholic Church bestows great authority upon 
councils, creeds, the writings of her fathers (patristic and otherwise) 
and the works of her theologians. The question posed to Baptists may 
be formulated as follows: does the history of theology, which is the 
history of the attempts to interpret the divine revelation, hold any sort 
of authority for the Baptist interpreter of the revelation? Are we to 
skip all the centuries since the New Testament, or are we responsible 
for the great theological productions to be found in those Christian 
centuries? 

First, it is impossible to glide back to the first century, so to speak, 
and read the New Testament as unprejudiced as newborn babes. We 
bring ourselves to the study of Scripture, and we are conditioned by 
our own traditions and culture and heritage, which function very au- 
thoritatively for us when we read the Scriptures. The part of wisdom 
is not to deny that we bring ourselves to the Scriptures, but to be 
thoroughly theological and bring the issue to a solution. 

Secondly, theology without historical roots is uprooted theology. 
The accusation made against heretics in the early Christian centuries 
and in the later Christian centuries is that they represent a new begin- 
ning—uprooted Christianity. Jesus Christ founded a church and sent 
the Holy Spirit to that church on the day of Pentecost. Pentecost can- 
not be repeated. In the proper meaning of the term, the church of Jesus 
Christ is always Pentecostal—founded by the outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost. A review of the major American cults, however, reveals that 
they are all non-Pentecostal—they represent uprooted theology; they 
deny significant historical rootage with the past; and they deny the 
radically unchristian self they bring to the Scriptures. 

There must be progress in theological science. There is no par- 
ticular virtue in hanging about our necks the heavy lead of past cen- 
turies of dogmatics. All great theology tacks back and forth between 
progress and continuity. All theology in the church must eventually 
trace itself back to Pentecost. Mary Baker Eddy and Joseph Smith 
represent new Pentecosts, but not the genuine Pentecost. On the other 
hand, sentimental idolization of one’s theological fathers usually re- 
sults in the stultification of theology. 

‘Perhaps the Baptist attitude towards continuity (We must keep 
faith with Pentecost.) and progress (We must keep faith with our 
generation.) may be stated as follows: 1.) In the materials of the 
history of theology, creeds, decisions of councils, and the writings of 
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fathers, scholastics, Reformers and theologians, are to be found the 
great efforts made to interpret the Christian revelation. Here is the 
labor of saint and genius, philosopher and theologian, grammarian 
and exegete. Here are to be found the major possibilities for the in- 
terpretation of revelation which have held an honored place in the 
congregation of believers. Therefore, before we speak we must show 
proper honor to our fathers in the faith. 2.) Above all the interpreta- 
tion of revelation is the revelation itself, the original authority of the 
Christian church. Therefore, we are ever committed to reéxamine the 
revelation and, by so doing, to reéxamine all interpretations of the 
revelation. No creed, no theology, in short, no interpretation of revela- 
tion, can possess the authority of the revelation itself. 


Experience as the Source of Authority 


The theologians of religious liberalism believed that the Divine 
Spirit pervades the entire creation, but particularly man. The Spirit 
is present in man as a potential. As man worships or prays in the right 
spirit, the human and the Divine Spirit meet producing a valid religious 
experience. In the language of logicians, this experience is “undefin- 
able” and “primitive.” This theory had its theological foundations in 
the writings of the German theologians Schleiermacher and Ritschl. 
It received brilliant and popular statement in Adolf Harnack’s What 
is Christianity? and Harry Emerson Fosdick’s, The Modern Use of the 
Bible. It was discussed as a principle of religious authority definitively 
in the works of Auguste Sabatier, Religions of Authority and the Re- 
ligion of the Spirit, and John Oman, Vision and Authority. 

In my opinion, Baptists should be very chary in giving a positive 
reception to the experience-theory of religious authority. Philosophical- 
ly speaking, the foundations of the theory are to be found in German 
idealistic philosophy, particularly the philosophy of identity. At heart 
it rests on pantheism or what is very close to pantheism, panentheism. 
In short, the roots of the theory do not stem from the Christian revela- 
tion but from philosophy, and a philosophy severely conditioned by 
realism, pragmatism, positivism, naturalism and existentialism. 


Theologically speaking, the experience-theory represents a con- 
fusion of the human and the divine. It confuses inspiration (the move- 
ment of the heart towards God), with revelation (the positing of a 
word to man above and beyond human possibility). By calling all in- 
spiration revelation, it destroys the very heart of the Christian doctrine 
of revelation, and authority along with it. 
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On the other hand, a divorce of experience and authority is un- 
thinkable, for all authority must be experientially appropriated. P. T. 
Forsyth, in his remarkable book, The Principle of Authority, has 
marked out clearly the relationship of authority to experience. Ex- 
perience, he states, is not our religious authority, but there is a re- 
ligious authority for experience. To Forsyth the authority of Chris- 
tianity was the redeeming God and Father of Jesus Christ whom we 
meet personally in the gospel of Christ. Our supreme authority is medi- 
ated to us only and is mediated by an experience of saving grace; ex- 
perience is the vehicle, but not the authority. 


I feel that, as Baptists, we can concur with Forsyth’s interpreta- 
tion, in fact, take advantage of it. The Baptist doctrine of a regenerate 
church membership requires that men and women have an experience 
of the One who is our authority in the saving grace of Jesus Christ. 
Those communions which do not have authority for experience lack 
something vital which belongs to New Testament religion. 


Furthermore, there is an intimate relationship between truth and 
authority, and an intimate association between truth and experience. 
What is true is authoritative in the realm to which it pertains; and 
truth is mediated by experience. Thus, valid religious experience is a 
means of the apprehension of truth, and the truth apprehended pos- 
sesses the authority we associate with truth. Therefore, Paul did not 
hesitate to appeal to his own experience as part of his methodology in 
his verification of Christianity (cf. Acts 22 and 26, Gal. 1 and 2, Phil. 
3, and I Tim. 1). Hebrews 11 is an exhortation to the life of faith 
based on the veridical experiences of men of previous generations who 
are now summoned, not as spectators, as frequently explained, but as 
“witnesses” (Hebrews 12:1). 


Pragmatism has the theory in reverse. The truth is practicable; 
not the practical is true. Unfortunately E. Y. Mullins, when he wrote 
Freedom and Authority, was under the charm of pragmatism and 
pursued its faulty logic, but the point he made is not to be lost: genuine 
religion does have a remarkable and beneficial effect in the life of the 
believer. Truth does lead to practical results, and religious truth leads 
to -veridical religious experiences. Religious experience may be ap- 
pealed to in its role of mediator of the authority or revelation, and as 
confirmer of the truths of revelation; but in itself it cannot be the au- 
thority in religion. 
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The Holy Spirit as the Source of Authority 


Enthusiasts, Quakers, and mystics have claimed that the only pri- 
mary religious authority is the Holy Spirit speaking in the heart. The 
theory received theological formulation in John Barclay’s An Apology 
for the True Christian Divinity. 

There are few contemporary theologians prepared to affirm that 
the Holy Spirit alone is our primary authority in religion. There are 
two reasons for this: 1.) In practice, the theory is really a form of the 
experience-theory and inherits all its problems. If it asserts that all in- 
ward promptings are of the Holy Spirit, then it must admit evil and 
immoral things as inspired by the Holy Spirit. If it admits that only 
some are of the Spirit it must introduce a principle of differentiation 
to tell us which experiences are of the Spirit and which are not. When 
this is done, then two authorities are primary, the Spirit and the prin- 
ciple. 2.) The reason that theologians reject this theory (and Bap- 
tists may join with both of these objections) is theological. Two legs 
are needed, not one. We need the Spirit and the Word. 


It is generally conceded among theologians that John Calvin was 
the theologian of the Holy Spirit, and that he is the first theologian 
to study the Scriptures with reference to the inner witness of the 
Spirit and give them a profound theological interpretation. The inner 
witness of the Spirit was one of the great doctrines of our Baptist 
forefathers, which they held in connection with their Reformed heri- 
tage. It would be exceedingly salutary for Baptists to recover this 
doctrine, especially when so much contemporary Baptist orthodoxy 
is going to seed in Biblicism. 

The historical roots of this doctrine are to be found in Augustine 
who taught that conviction of truth about God must come from God 
himself. However, Augustine developed this doctrine philosophically 
as part of his theory that all truth is the result of a divine illumination ; 
and gospel conviction is the result of a special illumination from God. 
It remained for Calvin to consult the Scriptures carefully and deduce 
the fuller implications of those verses which spoke of the inner witness 
of the Holy Spirit. God persuades us by the inner witness of the Spirit. 
It is inner or secret because the locus of the witness is in the mind or 
heart; it is a witness because it has a content, Jesus Christ and his 
gospel; and it is a persuasion because the Spirit quickens the heart 
spiritually and impresses the heart with the truth of the content of the 
witness. The content is not Spirit, but the witness. Therefore, our 
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theological forefathers stated that the witness of the Spirit was in the 
W ord, 1. e., in the normative documents of revelation and redemption. 

The Holy Spirit is the authority to the Christian, but always in 
connection with the word of revelation. And the Spirit is the authority 
to Baptists, as he witnesses in the Word. More will be said of the 
witness of the Spirit subsequently. ; : 


Reason as the Source of Authority 
The philosophers of the Enlightenment, the Deists and Unitarians 
have asserted that man’s reason is his sole authority in all truth includ- 
ing religion. Once again, a protest must be made against the theory, 


and we trust it is from sound considerations with which Baptists can 
agree. 


1.) Reason is not capable of simple definition. It is not a simple 
faculty, nor is it a uniform set of axioms equally possessed by all 
human beings. Whatever it turns out to be, it will be found to be a very 
complex entity for its specific composition has as yet defied both 
philosophers and psychologists. Modern philosophers are inclined to say 
that by reasonableness is meant consistency within a system, a system 
already chosen. An appeal to reason is an appeal to consistency within a 
committed philosophical position. 2.) If reason is damaged by sin, then 
it functions like a magnetized compass; it is never on course. The 
previous question is the status of reason under sin. 3.) Perhaps the 
very mark of faith is that it moves counter to reason. Going counter 
to reason is not, perhaps, logical blundering, but rather dictated by 
very profound considerations. Pascal’s heart which has its own rea- 
sons (the “geometric” versus the “intuitive” mind) and Kierkegaard’s 
leap into the absurd (the method of “approximation” versus the meth- 
od of “appropriation”) are examples of faith moving to reason. The 
theologian’s task is to plot carefully the circumstances under which rea- 
son is to be dropped like a harbor pilot whose services are useless in the 
ocean expanse. 4.) Finally, it is to be noted that reason is a mode of 
apprehending truth (religious and otherwise), and not the authority 
itself. An authority is always something given to reason, and thereby 
apprehended through reason. In the language of the older dogmaticians, 
reason has a ministerial use (method of apprehension), not a magis- 
terial function (decreeing what is possible and impossible). It is 
through the ministerial use of reason that the gospel is grasped and 
its issues thought through. 


Immanuel Kant said that the law of contradiction (which is the 
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very core of what is meant by “rationality”) is the chief negative test 
for truth. Reason, so defined, may be used ministerially in the deter- 
mination of religious truth, and thus indirectly may be its authority. 
We should be exceedingly suspicious of any religion or theology which 
treats the law of contradiction in a cavalier spirit. 


The Scriptures as the Source of Authority 


It has been said that Protestants substituted a paper pope for the 
Catholic pope (A statement I shall later challenge.), and that Chilling- 
worth stated the very essence of the Protestant position when he wrote 
in The Religion of Protestants “The Bible I say, the Bible only, is the 
religion of Protestants” (p. 463). As Baptists, I think we cannot rest 
with Chillingworth’s statement, and for the following reasons: 


1.) It would lead us to the manifest absurdity that, until there 
was a Bible, there could be no “Protestants.” There could be no people 
of God from Adam to Moses, for in that period there was no written 
Scripture. Then, there could be no “Protestants” from Pentecost until 
the canon was finally settled in 397 A.D. This view fails to acknowl- 
edge that the Scriptures are an account of certain historical events 
which have their locus of reality outside of Scripture. The saving events 
of the gospel (the incarnation, the crucifixion, the resurrection, the 
ascension, the effusion of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost) exist in 
the stream of history, and are prior to their recording in Scripture. 
Christianity has existed without Scripture in the past, and it exists to- 
day without Scripture among primitives who have heard the gospel 
but cannot read it in a Bible. 


2.) The theory fails to deal properly and adequately with revela- 
tion. The total acts of God in making himself known are all revelatory, 
and the revelatory actions of God extend beyond Scripture. Revelation 
may exist without Scripture (e.g., with Abraham), but Scripture can- 
not exist wiihout previous revelation. Chillingworth’s statement in- 
spires the development of a doctrine of inspiration at the expense of 
the more important doctrine of revelation. 


3.) The theory does not square with the witness of Scripture it- 
self that Jesus Christ is the living authority of his church (Rev. 2 and 
3). Certainly there are primitive peoples today who, without Scripture, 
still have the living, authoritative Christ in their midst. The Scripture- 
only theory is always embarrassed when the authority of Christ is in- 
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troduced into the discussion. The apologetic statement, “Oh, yes, we 
did not mean to exclude the Lordship of Christ,” reveals that it was 
not a profound and necessary Christian conviction wrought into the 
foundations of a theory of religious authority. 


4.) Calvin, Luther, Zwingli and our Baptist forefathers would not 
have agreed with the statement because it omits the important and in- 
dispensable doctrine of the inner witness of the Holy Spirit. Calvin 
did not substitute an infallible Bible for an infallible pope as repeated 
ad nauseam. Calvin replaced the religious certitude supposedly given 
by the Catholic Church with a religious certitude given directly by God 
—the inner witness of the Holy Spirit. Pentecost must be as central to 
our doctrine of authority as the settling of the canon! And, if all cer- 
tainty of divine things arises from the Holy Spirit, then a man sur- 
rounded by a million Bibles would never hear the Word of God unless 
the Spirit performed his inner witness. 


A Pattern of Religious Authority 


My recent book, The Pattern of Authority (1957), attempted to 
demonstrate that the only answer to the problem of religious authority 
was to use a pattern or mosaic, not a monistic principle. God is the su- 
preme magisterial authority who speaks his authoritative word in revela- 
tion; the Holy Spirit repeats this word through the prophets and apos- 
tles, thus giving their spoken and written word the status of a divinely 
delegated authority. The form and content of revelation reaches its 
summit in Jesus Christ (form: the incarnate Word of God; content: 
the gospel of God’s grace to sinners). He sums up the Old Testament, 
giving it its Christological authority to the church; and he calls into 
existence the New Testament canon by the apostolate. The sum of the 
revelation of God as record and report is the inspired Scripture. Thus, 
in the Church of Jesus Christ we must always hold together in our doc- 
trine of religious authority: the living presence of Jesus Christ as 
Lord of his church; the New Testament, which is his word to his church 
through the apostolate; and the inner witness of the Holy Spirit. 


The Scripture is the truth of God to the Christian church, but 
always seen in the larger context of revelation, always possessing life 
as the Spirit bears his inner witness in the word, and always existing 
along with the spiritual presence of Christ in his church. 


One other question requires discussion: in what areas is the Scrip- 
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ture the authority of God to the church? Although the total Scripture 
is the word of God, not all of the Scripture is the message of God. It is 
only the message of Scripture which is the centre of its divine au- 
thority. From the standpoint of its origin we may call it the revelation 
of God; from the standpoint of its content we may call it the gospel. 
For very good reasons, all efforts to derive a full-orbed political theory 
or economic theory or biological theory from Scripture, have ended 
in failure. Unfortunately we have forgotten the tragic instances in 
the history of the interpretation of Scripture when men made Scrip- 
ture speak to points about which it was never intended of God to speak. 
These efforts failed because they attempted to absolutize a part of the 
divine revelation which was stage setting and not part of the message 
of Scripture, or because they attempted to make a theological teaching 
function out of its realm as an empirico-scientific statement. 


The attempt of religious liberalism to find the message of Scrip- 
ture in the religious experiences of men in Scripture, which were to 
produce religious experiences in us, is judged today as a failure. Con- 
temporary neo-orthodoxy attempts to find this stratum in the witness 
of Scripture to a revelation which has occurred but is also a promise 
that it will occur again. An impressive attempt to isolate this stratum 
as the kerygmatic-revelatory is made by Werner Elert in his Der 
christliche Glaube; and a similar attempt has been made by the British 
kerygmatic school (C. H. Dodd, T. W. Manson, et. al.). Roman Catho- 
lic scholars have recently attempted to discuss this problem of “the 
canon within the canon,” as it has been called, with their doctrine of the 
intentionality of the Scripture. 


Certainly the heart of Scripture, and therefore that point at which 
its divine authority focalizes, is the great story of human sin, divine 
redemption and the person of the Redeemer, and all those necessary and 
precious truths intimately associated with this divine drama.* 


1. Protestant scholars have noted that 3. Cullmann, op. cit., p. 45. 
Rome has quietly changed her em- 4. For further bibliographical references 
phasis away from tradition as the to the subject of religious authority 
unwritten truths preserved in_ the see my bibliography and footnotes in 
Church (traditiones passivae) to tradi- The Pattern of Authority (1957). 
tion as the self-consciousness of the Barth has dealt extensively with the 
Church enabling the Church to speak problem of religious authority in 
authoritatively out of this self-con- Church Dogmatics, 1/2, Chapter III, 
sciousness (traditio activa). ‘*Holy Scripture.’’ He treats the sub- 

2. Cf. Oscar Cullmann, Die Tradition ject of tradition, Catholicism, the 
als exegetisches, historisches und theo- Scriptures, and the authority of great 
logisches Problem (1954) for a_ re- theologians and creeds. 


cent, able discussion of tradition. 


The Bible and Christian Authority 


by Norman K. Gotrwa.Lp 


There are as many ways of stating the nature of Christian author- 
ity as there are Christians. Every thoughtful believer ponders the 
question: What is the basis of my faith? The urge to ask it is com- 
pounded of many motives. Psychologically there is the impulse to a 
secure and integrated outlook. Sociologically the Christian wishes sup- 
port of status against rival claims in a pluralistic society. Philosophical- 
ly he thirsts to know reality behind all its manifestations. Theologically 
he craves a rationale for his relation to God in Christ. The Christian 
is necessarily a seeker after authority. 


I 

Authority is the self-authenticating power of a basic view of 
life. Rival authorities do not ordinarily attract until one’s own pre- 
suppositions have been thrown into doubt. In one sense history can 
be seen as the working out of three elements: 1) the common acceptance 
of authority within groups, nations and civilizations; 2) the internal 
decay, even collapse, of formerly unquestioned norms; 3) the chal- 
lenge and appeal of alternative authorities. With the issue of author- 
ity in mind let us examine three segments of history: the ancient Near 
East, the Hellenistic age and the modern West. 


For almost three thousand years pre-Christian Egypt lived by 
the authority of a cosmic theocracy. The person of the Pharaoh formed 
the vital tie between gods and men. By obedience to Pharaoh and by 
sumptuous preparations for the next life, men could hope for harmony 
with the divine world. The mighty dynasties and pyramids of the Old 
Kingdom were firmly built upon the authority of Pharaoh as a mani- 
festation of deity. Human society mirrored divine society. It was not 
a dictatorship in our sense of the word; it was rather a religious mon- 
archy hedged by clear conceptions of the responsibilities of king and 
subject. It was regarded as the essence of the good life. 

But as the dynasties of the Old Kingdom tottered, when men could 
not count on the once reliable rules, a literature of skepticism arose 
which seriously questioned the trustworthiness of the gods, the value 
of, the good life and the assurance of life beyond death. Yet in Egypt 
no rival authorities were present to nurse doubt and to dethrone the cos- 
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mic authority from the minds of men. Instead, for another fifteen hun- 
dred years Egypt clung to theocratic statism with its affirmation of the 
harmony of human life and cosmic order. Alongside the placid optimism 
of that authority ran a persistent current of doubt, never able to gain 
the upper hand yet always lurking to create disquiet. A similar process 
is reflected in the skeptical literature of Mesopotamia, although our 
knowledge of the Babylonian development is much hazier than of the 
Egyptian. If anything, however, the doubts were more insistent and 
far-reaching in Babylon. 


Another period of heart-searching came in the Hellenistic age when 
the Greek and ancient Near Eastern worlds were joined politically and 
culturally under Alexander. Unlike the earlier Egyptian and Babyloni- 
an crises, in this case there were strong contending authorities. The 
Near Eastern cult of the ruler and the warmth of the mystery reli- 
gions fascinated the Greek world. In turn, the Greek culture—in 
language, art, philosophy and politics—appealed tremendously to the 
urban populations of Egypt, Asia Minor and Babylonia. 


Within East and West the old authorities had been sufficiently 
weakened that men were ready to accept ideological imports on an un- 
precedented scale. Greece as a self-contained experiment in city-state 
government had come to grief on the shoals of civil strife and public 
irresponsibility. Confidence in the ability of free men to band together 
and act in accord with the true, the good and the beautiful had been 
dealt many a devastating blow. Alexander could hardly have stirred 
the Greek world to Asiatic adventure until that broader disillusion 
had occurred; and when Augustus was crowned as an Oriental mon- 
arch it completed the long decline of that tough and independent civic- 
mindedness that had spurred Rome to the pinnacle of success. 


In Asia all was not what it once had been. Landmarks were fast 
being removed. Neo-Babylonia or Chaldea had been the last fully 
Semitic empire in the Near East. Egypt and Babylon were swallowed 
up by the Indo-European Persians. Zoroastrianism with its ethical 
dualism did not nourish the old theocratic views. Persian rulers intro- 
duced a greater measure of tolerance toward their subjects, a sign 
that the age-old assumption of the Near East (apart from Israel) 
that the king is a point of integration between heaven and earth was 
dissolving, and with it the whole fabric of civilization. Greek ration- 
ality, Greek independence of spirit, even the Greek city-state, were 
newly meaningful in the urban East. 
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But it was not possible for the authority either of East or West to 
win decisively. Each way of life had suffered loss on its home ground. 
Neither could win the adherents of the other in any total manner. The 
dynamic of authority had been drained away. All that could result was 
a bizarre polyglot. Rome struggled with a political synthesis of the 
Mediterranean and Near Eastern spheres, yet the epiphany of the 
emperor as a god-ruler could never be convincing in the West. The 
mystery cults and Stoicism tried to bridge the yawning gulf between 
practice and faith. While they succeeded for many individuals, no 
world view took possession of culture at large. Only brands were 
saved from the burning. It was Christianity that offered a trans- 
formingly new authority able to reshape a people’s entire outlook upon 
life. Historians rightly group the factors in Christianity’s success 
under two major headings: the malaise, indeed the virtual death, of 
contemporary authorities; and the intrinsic dynamic of the new faith 
as a completely satisfying way of life. 

Our modern collapse of authority, beginning with the Renaissance 
and continuing unabated to the present, is closer to the Hellenistic 
struggle than to the earlier Egyptian and Babylonian phases. We in 
the modern West have experienced a staggering multiplication of claims 
to authority, witnessed by the growth of political, philosophical and 
religious factions. Even in Christendom a self-conscious concern with 
authority has led to a fantastic mushrooming of denominations, anal- 
ogous to the competitive rise of free sovereign states. 

The intensity of the doubt about authority increased from the 
ancient Near East to the Hellenistic era. Has the problem of rival au- 
thorities been further intensified in the modern age? We do not seem to 
be simply repeating the Hellenistic crisis. There are special factors in 
recent centuries that have deepened doubt and made its reckoning the 
more poignant. First and foremost is the assumption of our age that 
man is a historical creature, not accidentally, in that he happens to exist 
in history, but essentially, in that his knowledge of himself and all else 
is historically conditioned. In his search for authority, intelligent as 
he is, modern man is unable to break out of the historical circle. It is 
not within his power to set aside his limits as creature in order to find 
an outside point of reference from which he may then return to his 
world and live by the unquestioned bearings it supplies him. 

This widely accepted view, shared to some extent by all Chris- 
tians, is the mold in which our present quest for authority is cast. No 
one who fails to see that his attitude toward Christianity takes shape 
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within this framework, even though in revolt against it, can truly ap- 
preciate the special force of the contemporary search. In a sense mod- 
ern man is confronted not only with the question, What authority shall 
I accept? but with the more discomforting query, Js any authority pos- 
sible? Relativism is accepted with a vengeance. All claims to truth 
are regarded as relative claims about partial truths. 

Typically the adherents of Christianity have reacted either by 
clinging defensively to such wreckage of the past as can be salvaged or 
by surrendering the concern for ultimate authority altogether. It is 
possible to be acceptably Christian and yet be herded along by nothing 
more substantial than the current social mores. It is legitimate to ask 
whether the widespread interest in the church in America is not often 
due to this herd instinct rather than to a response in faith. The dreary 
conformism of our Western societies to goals of economic and social 
self-advancement represents a reaction to the collapse of authority. 
When God and truth are dead (or else merely pleasant names and 
symbols for what we want), what is left to live for except maximum 
self-attainment according to current social standards? 

This survey of the crises of authority in the ancient Near East, 
the Hellenistic world and the modern West is more than a historical 
exercise. It has sought to show that authority is not merely one problem 
among others, but actually the question of self-understanding. Civili- 
zations and men know themselves, their characters and goals, in the 
light of convictions that possess for them a self-evident authority. A 
special problem arises when the insecurity created by contending au- 
thorities is complicated by the haunting suspicion that no transcendent 
standards exist. All that remains of authority is man, the authority- 
maker. 

When we can look back upon an organic history, with its ups 
and downs, its yeas and nays, we are tempted to ask if there is any 
more meaning to this human play with authority than the mere fact of 
change and perhaps the hope that our form of authority is a bit more 
satisfying than earlier types. This question cannot be ignored by Chris- 
tians. No view of the Bible as Christian authority that is ignorant of 
the modern temper or insensitive to its insights can hope to win the 
confidence of modern men. 

Christian authority must do justice to doubt. To put it another 
way, a theory of authority can never be truly meaningful to Christians 
that does not seek to uncover the terms in which God actually comes to 
us. It is at least clear that he does not reveal himself in such a way as 
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to eliminate doubt and faith, and the struggle between them. Our state- 
ment of his lordship over us in Christ must include the capacity of 
man to reflect upon the sovereignty of God and to renounce or accept 
it. A statement of Christian authority must neither reduce the force of 
the authority that believers find exerted over their lives, nor by intel- 
lectual deception purport a simplicity not borne out in Christian ex- 
perience. To achieve this balance is no small accomplishment. 
II 

Christian authority is complex, woven of many delicate strands. 
Baptists will readily agree that it does not lie in the church as church. 
But we must as surely concede that it does not lie in the Bible as Bible. 
Neither is it to be found in experience as experience. These are the 
three common starting points for Christian authority, with the church 
sometimes equated with the objectivity of tradition and experience 
understood as the living church moved by the Holy Spirit. It is also 
possible to equate experience with the reason of the individual Chris- 
tian. Christian groups normally emphasize one of these sources of au- 
thority to the subordination or exclusion of the others. But in practice 
no Christian body has been able to interpret its primary source without 
constant use of the other sources—even when they are vehemently 
rejected or suppressed in theory. 


Roman Catholicism will serve as an example. It has rigidly sub- 
ordinated individual interpretation to the church and insisted that the 
Bible is not a self-interpreting book. But there is more here than meets 
the eye. Catholicism finds the grounds of its existence in Christ’s estab- 
lishment of the church. Without that scriptural establishment, Roman 
Catholicism would be utterly impossible. Furthermore, the central 
function of the church to repeat and make available the sacrifice of 
Christ, depends upon the scriptural conception of man’s sin and Christ’s 
conquest of sin. The Mass is unimaginable without Scripture, granted 
that it is also inconceivable without the sacramentalism and philosophy 
of post-biblical tradition. As to individual experience, the very struc- 
ture of the liturgy arises from and continues to nourish a deep need 
in human nature One of the most virile movements in modern Cathol- 
icism is the attempt to get Catholics to participate more meaningfully 
in the Mass and devotions of the church. In other words, Roman Ca- 
tholicism is not simply a hierarchy and a tradition. It is a body of be- 
lievers with a certain cast of mind, a particular mode of experiencing 
God and a foundation in historical events recorded in the Bible. While 
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the church is primary and gives the distinctive direction to Catholicism, 
if either the permeating experience of individual Catholics or the 
presence of Scripture were removed, the church would fall to the 
ground or else become something quite unlike what it now is. 

But what shall we say of ourselves? As Baptists our basic claim 
has been the priority of Scripture. But we should be exceedingly naive 
if we failed to see that within the Bible any interpreter is bound to 
be selective. While we have theoretically talked about the Scripture 
as a self-sufficient rule of faith and practice, we have never treated all 
statements of the Bible as equally regulative for us—not even all 
statements of the New Testament. While presuming to regard the 
Bible as a new law, we have in practice selected those parts and inter- 
pretations that accord with our brand of spirit-moved and individ- 
ualistic experience. This situation is ludicrously but not absurdly sym- 
bolized in the jest about the man who arose after hearing an exposition 
of Baptist beliefs (authority of the Bible, separation of church and 
state, believer’s baptism, etc.) and declared that he didn’t believe any 
of them but he was a Baptist. The speaker agreed that the man’s logic 
was unimpeachable, for the right of private interpretation covers all 
sins! 

Personal faith in Christ has been the key to Scripture for Bap- 
tists, opening the Christian life to the understanding and participation 
of the common man. No one need apologize for that emphasis, nor need 
any Baptist think that he alone possesses it. Yet, as over against other 
Protestant bodies who agree in accepting the priority of the Bible, what 
actually distinguishes us—or once distinguished us—is the passion of 
our stress upon subjectivity of experience, personal appropriation of 
the faith. Other denominations stress personal faith, as for example 
the Methodists; from them we are separated by a further qualification 
—our insistence upon independence. For Baptists personal appropriation 
of faith has been carried a further step to individual determination of 
doctrine and polity. 

This implies a view of the church that is voluntaristic, a free as- 
sociation of individuals already saved, who then band together for 
Christian worship and action. But such a view owes far more to the 
social contract theory of Locke and Rousseau than it does to the Bible. 
In Scripture there is no salvation outside the church, i. e., outside of 
the corporate fellowship of those who witness to Christ as a saving 
presence. The church is not by human contract, not even the contract 
of believers. It is God’s gift without which we should not know Christ; 
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it is the new humanity in which all the divisions of the old humanity 
are obliterated. To be sure, the Bible speaks passionately on behalf of 
a personal appropriation of faith, but a “person” or “individual” is 
only what he is in relation to other men, either to the old solidarity 
of sin or the new solidarity of grace. If we have seized upon Scrip- 
ture in one dimension of our Baptist belief and practice, we have gone 
far afield in another. 

Our basic Baptist authority then does not stem from a direct ap- 
plication of the Bible, unalloyed by our experience as a historic church 
body. We do not simply derive our existence from the Bible as a state 
is patterned on a constitution. Quite as much as our American govern- 
ment is a rule of men under laws and principles that are in continuous 
growth, so our relation to Christ and his authority is a relation of men 
in transit. Our tradition and history, and the religious temperament 
nurtured within them, are powerful factors shaping our sense of 
authority. 

So far we could accept the line of argument advanced as an un- 
pleasant necessity, a fait accompli of modern thought, compromising our 
faith and depriving it of its power. But that would indeed be unfortu- 
nate, for only if our theory of Christian authority can do justice 
to the power, as well as the complexity, of the Christian knowledge of 
God can it be acceptable. Is there a meeting point between the 
modern understanding of historical relativism and the Christian con- 
ception of man? I believe that there is, namely in their conjunction on 
the point of man’s finitude and limitation. 

If we were fully honest, we would admit that much of our quest 
for authority is a quest for self-justification and not for adequate testi- 
mony to God’s action in our behalf. Since our thirst for authority is 
so mixed with an anxiety to be right, we are likely to be moved by the 
urge to defeat or embarrass opponents and to silence insecurity within 
ourselves and others by dogmatic assertion and intellectual imperialism. 
To seek authority as a means of justifying ourselves, even concerning 
our belief in God, is an attempt to escape our finitude. There is too 
much truth to the allegation that debates in Christian theology have 
often been profitless exchanges of mutual arrogance. When we begin 
Christian faith by having it pinned upon some theory of authority that 
becomes a sedative for quieting anxiety and a club for bludgeoning 
dissent, then Christian authority has eluded us. 

The church has hardly begun to think through the meaning of 
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Christianity as a religion of sin and redemption. It certainly has not 
consistently applied the first principle of the gospel to the method and 
scope of theological inquiry. If man unaided cannot attain God, if divine 
grace is his gift; then any formulation of the authority of God over 
our lives must accept the paradox of the sinfulness of the formulator. 
It will not do to say that we enter a pure realm, decontaminated from 
sin, when we take up theological enterprise. Insistence on pure doc- 
trine and proof of God through rational means are subtle ways of 
denying sin. Our problem then is how to take theology seriously, not 
excusing anti-intellectualism, sloppy thinking or wishy-washy neg- 
lect of issues—and yet not to take it too seriously. The feat is to re- 
gard it as an indispensable part of our witness, but never as the whole 
armor of God. 

When such an insight is applied to the problem of authority we 
get startling results. The Christian revelation of man as sinner and 
God as savior means quite bluntly that all the media of God’s revela- 
tion are themselves touched at least by finitude, and at most by sin. 
As Baptists we have seen this clearly enough in the appeal to church 
as authority. As heirs of the Reformation we know that the church 
has often acted in hideous denial of its Lord. Even here we have not 
seen the implications for Baptist individualism. Does the tenacity of 
sin in the church in any sense qualify our attitude toward local church 
autonomy and democratic majority procedures of government? Looked 
at in terms of the notions of Locke and Rousseau, who assumed that 
the innate goodness of men would eventually triumph in open discus- 
sion, these procedures mean one thing. What do they mean in the light 
of the Christian insistence upon man as sinner, including the Chris- 
tian man? Does the independence of the local church need to be re- 
examined in connection with the cardinal Christian doctrines? Does 
our living in a democratic society set the tone of Baptist polity rather 
than the imperatives of the gospel? Do we as naively mimic the pat- 
terns of primitive democracy as the papacy mimics the Roman emperor? 

Of experience as authority we should have to say much the same. 
The spurts of enthusiasm and inspiration that have provided spirit- 
filled leaders of churches and sects are notoriously uncertain. Does 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit mean that wherever there is the most 
heat, the most light is shed? Do we as Baptists value experience per se? 
If the demons believe and tremble, do they not also thrill and tingle? 
Is there anything exclusively Christian about the feelings? What 
qualification does Christianity as a religion of redemption place upon 
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the doctrine of private interpretation and the “‘priesthood of believers” 
as it is commonly understood, i. e., my right to be my own priest? Is 
the right of private judgment restricted only at the point where I in- 
fringe on another believer’s right? And how is that right to be deter- 
mined? Must the infringement be an overt act calling for church dis- 
cipline? What obligation do I have in my freedom to submit my judg- 
ment to the Holy Spirit within the group? Not easy questions, but we 
do not avoid them by dodging. 

Finally, concerning the Bible as authority. Here we confront our 
greatest difficulty as Baptists. Hardest of all is the admission that the 
Bible shares the fallibility of God’s other means of communication to 
man. We see that the church is fallible, even though we do not always 
draw the full implications. A little more grudgingly we surrender the 
purity of experience and admit that it may speak many tongues and 
some quite devious. The last stronghold of purism, not easily surren- 
dered, is the Scripture. 

Indeed, this is the nub of our problem, and until we face it there 
can be no theological advance as a denomination; there can in fact be 
no significant witness for Christ. We know that God’s work in his 
church and in the believer is not dependent upon their infallibility. We 
find rather that the refusal to admit such weakness is the surest road 
to the church’s arrogance and the believer’s spiritual ruin. We rightly 
lament the intransigence of Roman Catholic insistence on the infal- 
libility of the church and of the sectarians’ claim for perfection of life 
and spiritistic gifts. Insofar as we naively insist that the Bible alone 
is our flawless standard we share their presumption. We are divided 
from other Christians not only by their sins but by ours. 

We are saying that God’s approach to us in the Bible is on no 
other terms than those of faith. He gives himself to us in a 
history that has Christ as its center. The Bible confesses God’s saving 
action, but it is the confession of men. It is God’s book in the same 
sense that the church is Christ’s body—and only in that sense. Each 
declares God’s love and power to save; each offers a sphere within 
which the saving action of God can, and does, occur. It is absolutely 
fatal, therefore, “to confuse a theology of the Word with a theology of 
talk.”* Whenever we treat the Bible as holy and errorless talk, right 
words, we have a God who first reasons with man before he saves 
him. It is historically true that the notion of the Bible as factually in- 
fallible is dictated by the scientific method which pipes the tune while 
churchmen dance the jig. Who is to say that God must make himself 
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known in infallible words? And what help would they be to sinful men? 
What does in fact save men is the presence of God in Christ declared in 
the witness of Scripture. That saving presence is not guarded, but 
only obscured by the assumption of an errorless Bible or by the notion 
that the Bible alone speaks for itself without interpretation. 

The Bible is as thoroughly human as are the church and personal 
experience. God works in and through all of them with power and 
truth adequate to his purposes with men. We must preserve the hu- 
manity of Scripture or we have no redemptive religion in the total 
Christian sense. We would have rather a divine implant of ideas and 
words that men accept to their edification. It would be salvation by a 
knowledge that authenticates itself by something outside itself, by 
fidelity to rules of rational consistency. But God is not so bound, not 
the God of Jesus Christ, who is therefore the Lord of Scripture. He 
is sovereign Lord and free to work in a history that is at every point 
a fallen history, yet capable of receiving his gift of grace. The au- 
thority of the Bible is that by it God pledges his saving presence and 
offers it in Christ. 

This is not the same as a reversion to an uncritical use of ex- 
perience as Christian authority. Baptists have not only erred in a 
deadening biblical literalism, but their emphasis on individual freedom 
of interpretation has sometimes led them either to emotional excess 
(not so much a threat in these days of social respectability) or to a 
rationalistic view of religion as a matter of psychological and sociologi- 
cal adjustment. However, an experience-centered authority that judges 
truth by personal elation and integration of the self is no more ac- 
ceptable to the Christian revelation than is biblical literalism. 

It is essential that personal experience be lifted and transformed 
by the historical character of God’s revelation. My judgment is sub- 
ject to the judgment of the Christian centuries ; and especially is it sub- 
ject to the judgment of the saving center. Jesus Christ, Lord of Bible 
and church, directs and judges me as believer without annulling my 
freedom. I am perfectly free and wholly bound in him. The Bible re- 
mains the indispensable means of my availing myself of the full saving 
action of God in my behalf. Also the fellowship of Christians in all 
ages constitutes a continuum in which I am rooted and in which I seek 
fellowship and counsel. 

Christian authority as outlined here does not mean dissolving the 
scriptural, churchly or experiential modes of knowing God. It means 
holding them in intimate union, fully embracing the implications of a 
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religion of history. It means renouncing forever the hope of climbing 
outside of history in order to get hold of God as a formula or panacea. 
It means confessing that he has descended into our history in order 
to save and illumine it but not to negate it. It means that in Christ 
my historicity, i. e., the seriousness and ultimate significance of my ex- 
istence, is confirmed. If the Bible has some sort of edge over church 
and experience, it is a priority determined by the reality of the Incarna- 
tion, not by the Bible’s infallibility or its capacity to stand alone as a 
religious authority. 

There are important practical conclusions here for the life of the 
church. Not less, but more Bible should be preached and studied in the 
church. We should be free in the teaching program of the church to 
share with the laity the humanity of Scripture at the same time we 
preach the Lord of Scripture. We need not apologize for the circum- 
stances of the composition of Scripture; rather we should eagerly share 
the results of biblical criticism. Only in this way will Christian men 
and women fully grasp the meaning of faith in a gospel of historical 
redemption. So long as the Bible is a mysterious oracle, some measure 
of the fullness of Christian experience is denied us. And so long as 
Christian leaders protect the laity from the truth of the Bible and from 
struggle with the problem of Christian authority, just so long do we 
deny the church its maturity. Far too many laymen—and more min- 
isters than we like to admit—are presently subsisting on theological 
and spiritual pablum. 

The problem of Christian authority finds its solution only in our 
continual self-offering to the redeeming truth at the center of our faith. 
It requires the constant opening of our lives to the influx of redemption 
and its embodiment in the clearest possible thought and the purest pos- 
sible life. In such a context the nagging doubts that are ours as mod- 
erns can be overcome, but they will be conquered only through self- 
surrendering faith and love, not through self-administered sedatives 
or blows scored in theological debate. For although “it is frightful 
to live while questioning the ultimate. . . . We do not find our way out 
by desperately writing exclamation marks over the question marks.” 
Christianity calls us to the act of self-renunciation in which, shorn of 
our scintillating theories and poses, we see that we are God’s or else 
we are nothing. As Baptists we have no warfare to wage, no self- 
analysis to undergo that cannot bear the truth about Christian au- 
thority. The hard lesson of our faith is that if we try too hard for au- 
thority, if we reach for it out of wrong motives, we shall get none of 
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the sort of authority that really matters. 


IV 


The major issues about Christian authority confronting Baptists 
are these: How are we to employ Scripture so as to avoid, on one side, 
the dead hand of the letter and, on the other, the caprice of the inter- 
preter? How are we to use the Bible as authority in faithfulness to 
the circumstances of authorship and to the Christian view of sin and 
redemption? Are we willing to subject our views on the ordinances, 
the ministry and polity to a more total Christian authority than a selec- 
tion of biblical texts that happen to please us? How shall we enrich our 
valid stress upon personal faith in Christ by a more vital sense of 
God’s action in history and his saving work in the church? It is likely 
that over the next hundred years our response to such issues will deter- 
mine the future of our denomination far more than any administrative 
or promotional measures. For authority cannot be legislated or con- 
trived. The sober fact is that each of us in the conduct of his ministry, 


ordained or lay, is daily giving answer to these great issues—if only 
by default. 


1. Paul Tillich, Biblical Religion and the 2. G. C. Berkouwer, ‘‘The Temptation of 
Search for Ultimate Reality, (Chi- Relativism,’’ Christianity Today, Oct. 
cago, 1955), p. 79. 14, 1957, p. 7. 
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Examining Certain Purposes of Early Baptist Confessions of Faith 


by CHARLES R. ANDREWS 


In the year 1946 at Grand Rapids, Michigan, amid general con- 
fusion, anger and shame, the Northern (now American) Baptist Con- 
vention resolved 


That we reaffirm our faith in the New Testament as a Divinely inspir- 
ed record and therefore a trustworthy, authoritative and all-sufficient 
rule of our faith and practice. 


It was clear to any who participated in the acrimonious controversy 
over the adoption by the Convention of a creed for the examination and 
winnowing out of its missionaries, that this resolution was the only pos- 
sible pathway out of the morass of bitterness and controversy. Con- 
fessional agreement was impossible; to attempt the formulation of a 
Confession of Faith in such an atmosphere was only to ask for schism 
in the Convention. 


Over a decade has elapsed; the heat has. cooled, the dust has set- 
tled. The Convention is going about its business with vigor and with 
a surprising depth of Christian understanding, given so recent and so 
virulent a spiritual division. 


And yet, is the task really completed? It is at least possible to ask 
if, in the light of earlier Baptist experience with confessions of faith, 
we have concluded the matter with the resolution of 1946. It is even 
possible, on the one hand, to affirm agreement with the resolution—giv- 
en the disagreeable context—as a sound expression of Baptist tradi- 
tion, and yet to question on the basis of that same tradition whether the 
confessional task can be dismissed so easily and finally by American 
Baptists of our day. 


Therefore, a review of certain early Baptist Confessions of Faith, 
giving attention to some of the purposes for which they were formu- 
lated, should prove helpful to us, who at present find ourselves with no 
confession of our joint faith except a statement formed merely as a 
means by which to allay controversy—a purpose laudable in itself, but 
at the same time a purpose ill-designed to produce a reasoned state- 
ment on Confessions of Faith in the light of historic Baptist usage. 


CuaRLES R. ANDREWS, minister of The First Baptist Church of Chicago, 
has been a participant in the studies leading to the Green Lake Theo- 
logical Conference and a contributor to other theological journals. 
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I. Purposes of the Particular Baptist Confessions 


A. The First London Confession of 1646 


So they may with one shoulder . . . studie . . . and stand 

Three hundred years before the Grand Rapids resolution, the first 
Particular Baptist Confession was published, being the work of dele- 
gates from the seven London Particular Churches, gathered for “the 
vindication of the truth of Christ,” this “being the maine wheele at 
this time that sets us aworke.”* 


To a present-day Baptist, it may seem strange that his forebears 
should have written confessions at all. We joke to the point of exhaus- 
tion about a supposed fact that “no two Baptists agree about anything.” 
Three or four years ago one of our publications simply capitulated with 
the editorial suggestion that we “accept something like the Hindu solu- 
tion, which seeks the unity of religion not in a common creed but in a 
common quest.” 

Earlier Baptists, however, were not Hindus but Christians. They 
knew very well that the quest was over and that God had finally found 
by Jesus Christ the men he was seeking. In fact, it was precisely the 
vindication of this truth that set them “aworke” in the writing of 
Confessions. 


But this overall “vindication of the truth of Christ” involved at 
least two subordinate aims. Some may imagine that the early Bap- 
tists intended to draw up documents which would set themselves clearly 
apart from other Christians, to stress their separateness, to indicate 
those points on which they disagreed with other Christians; in short, 
to make a list of “Baptist distinctives.” Significantly, examination of 
those creeds does not bear this out. Instead, their overriding purpose 
seems to have been the precise opposite: in the first place, to ask rec- 
ognition of their place within the normal Christian outlook of their 
day and locale; and, in the second place, to engage in brotherly con- 
versation with non-Baptists, whom they hoped to influence and by 
whom they expected to be influenced! Denominational distinctiveness 
apparently held little interest for them. | 

That they would wish outsiders to see their position as being large- 
ly identical with general English Puritanism is easily understood. The 
Particular Baptists were in a peculiar position. Their background was 


*For purposes of brevity as well as interest we shall concentrate principally in this 
study on the Confessions of the Particular Baptists, since this is the group from which 
modern Baptists both in England and America have generally sprung. General Baptists 
largely died out, trailing off into unitarianism. Confessions are cited from McGlothlin, 
W. J., Baptist Confessions of Faith, Philadelphia, Pa, 1911. 
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Puritan, the normal English Calvinism of the Seventeenth Century. 
Calvinism required that nothing stand in the way of Christ in his Lord- 
ship over the Church. For this reason many Puritans had found it 
necessary to cast off what they found to be shackles on the sovereignty 
of Christ inherent in the politically established institution of the Church 
of England. But further, for this same purpose—that Christ be Lord 
of the Church and the Church be a responsible witness to him— certain 
Puritans made what seemed to be the logical inference, that baptism 
should introduce into the Church only responsible believers. Even so, 
with regard to basic assumptions and purposes, these “Particular Bap- 
tists” stood very close to their fellow Christians—at least to the Con- 
gregationalists, and possibly to the Presbyterians—as they themselves 
recognized and strove to make clear. 


Unfortunately, however, the nature of their one real “distinctive” 
—that baptism be responsible, that is, administered to believers—was 
also the most obvious characteristic of another group with whom the 
Particular Baptists had had little contact, and with whom they had very 
little else in common, the continental Anabaptists. Opponents were 
quick to seize their opportunity (Much as in certain sections today 
where those who identify themselves as being against segregation of 
races are immediately branded “communists.”) and to identify the 
Baptists with all the reputed aberrations (theological and ethical) of 
the Anabaptists. Thus, the writers of the Confession complain, Bap- 
tists are being charged with holding “freewill” and “falling away from 
grace” (salvation by works rather than faith, in their understanding), 
denying original sin, anarchist or at least quietist irresponsibility to- 
ward social order, and immorality. If this merely resulted in stoning 
and imprisonment for the Baptists, “we would quietly have sitten still.” 
“But” they protest in this confession “being it is not only us, but the 
truth professed by us, wee cannot, wee dare not but speake.” 


This “truth of Christ” is not peculiarly Baptist, and there is little 
“distinctive” about it. It is normal Puritan doctrine such as might well 
have been spoken by any English Calvinist of the period (except that 
congregational church government and believers’ baptism appear as 
corporate parts of the whole). Titled significantly ““The Confession of 
Faith of those churches which are commonly (though falsely) called 
Anabaptist,” the statement confesses their faith in God’s majesty and 
governance, the goodness of his creation corrupted by disobedient and 
willing sin of which all men partake; the salvation wrought through 
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Jesus Christ for God’s people who are thereby being made sons of God, 
a holy people at peace with God and in warfare “against sinne, selfe, 
the world, and the Devill” both within themselves and without, who 
are gathered into his Church to act as responsible servants with re- 
sponsible leaders, baptizing only believers, engaging in orderly and 
disciplined service of God. Although each congregation is distinct and 
responsible in itself, yet all are to have the counsel and help of the 
others “as members of one body in the common faith under Christ their 
only head.” With protestation of their loyalty to King and Parliament 
to whom “we are bound to yield subjection and obedience,” so long as 
nothing contrary to Christ’s will is required, they conclude with the 
hope that this honest statement of their obviously Puritan views will 
prove them to be “‘a conscionable, quiet, and harmless people.” 


A similiar purpose is evident in the second Particular Baptist 
Confession (the Somerset Confession of 1656) drawn up to show the 
agreement of Baptist churches in the west of England with the Con- 
fession of the London churches. It succeeds in its purpose, and may 
be listed as further indication of an early Baptist Puritan intention 
“to give a public testimony before all men that (through grace) we do 
with one soul desire to cleave to the Lord, contending earnestly for the 
faith that was once given to the saints.” 


It would seem that Baptists at this time viewed themselves as 
something like the advance guard of an army, scouting ahead into the 
truth of Christ with their insistence on responsible baptism in respon- 
sible churches, but at the same time connected intimately with the main 
body of Christians who would, they expected, come by the same path 
to share the same ground on which they were now standing. Indeed, the 
London churches say as much in their introduction: 

wee believe the Lord will daily cause truth more to apeare in the 
hearts of his Saints, and make them ashamed of their folly in the land 
of their nativitie, that so they may with one shoulder more studie to 
lift up the name of the Lord Jesus, and stand for his appointments 
and lawes; which is the desires and prayers of the contemned churches 
of Christ in London for all saints. 

Clearly, a major aim of their Confession is to point to a clear 
relationship with other Christians. There is, in their view, no such 
thing as a “Baptist” belief. Rather, there is a Christian belief, to which 
Baptists were calling all to be faithful. In this attitude is to be found 
all the difference between a sectarian movement, willfully separating 
in order to be distinct and free of all ties to other Christians, and a 
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Christian movement exploring with and for others the truth as it is in 
Jesus Christ. 


B. The Second London Confession of 1677 
We do... .. concenter with all other true Christians 


The ecumenical purpose of Particular Baptist Confessions is ex- 
pressed most clearly, however, by the last of the series, historically the 
most important, the Second London Confession of 1677. By the time 
this appeared, the hopes of Baptists—and Puritans generally—for a 
truly reformed England, were exceedingly dim. The internecine Puri- 
tan warfare between Presbyterian, Baptist, Independent, Quaker, 
Fifth Monarchy and the rest had helped to bring the house of Crom- 
well crashing down and to place Charles II on the throne of his father. 
The hope that England would be obedient to Christ as Baptists under- 
stood that obedience was no longer a remote possibility; that England 
could be benefited by the Puritan reforms of the English Church was 
in serious doubt. It was certainly evident that there would be no chance 
whatever of winning Britain to even a generally Protestant persuasion 
without the expression of basic unity in the Puritan camp. 


In the light of these facts, the urgency which prompted the Sec- 
ond London Confession* may be understood. At the same time, it can- 
not be claimed that this was merely a matter of expediency, since the 
earlier Confessions had been formulated to accomplish much the same 
end, as we have seen, although in the face of a differing social situation. 
Be this as it may, the Second London Confession, which became a fun- 
damental statement of Baptist faith not only in England but in Amer- 
ica after its adoption in 1742 as the Philadelphia Confession, is a com- 
pletely ecumenical expression. Indeed, its very structure and phraseol- 
ogy is largely identical with the Westminster Confession, only differ- 
ing from it in any major way at the points of church government and 
baptism. As the authors (or revisers) state in an introduction and an 
appendix, which are among the most attractive of early Baptist writ- 
ings, “we do not only concenter with all other true Christians on the 
Word of God. . . as the foundation and rule of our faith and worship, 


“It should be noted that the General Baptists exhibit a desire somewhat similar to 
the Particular Baptists. Although they were perhaps more extreme in the manner in 
which they used their Calvinist heritage in an Arminian, universalist direction they were 
still anxious to point out their distinction from the Anabaptists and to identify them- 
selves with the normal Protestant outlook of the time. Their 1660 Confession follows 
the Particular emphasis in being ‘‘set forth by many of us, who are (falsely) called 
Anabaptists, to inform all men...of our innocent belief and practice,’’ while their so- 
called ‘‘Orthodox Creed’’ of 1678 attempts a rapprochement with the more traditional 
Calvinist position, being written ‘‘to unite and confirm all true protestants in the 
fundamental articles of the Christian religion, against the errors and heresies of Rome.,’’ 
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but . . . in the fundamental articles of Christianity we mind the same 
things, and have even expressed our belief in the same words.” In sim- 
ply revising the normative English and Scottish Puritan statement, 
they expected that outsiders would understand better their true relation 
to other Calvinists, and that their distinctiveness as Baptists would ap- 
pear correctly qualified. 


Although we do differ from our brethren who are paedobaptists .. . 
and do frequent. our own assemblies for our mutual edification and 
discharge of those duties and services which we owe unto God and... 
to each other, yet we would not be . . . misconstrued as if [this] did 
any wayes disoblige or alienate our affection or conservations from any 
others that fear the Lord. 


They expressed a great kindness of heart for their contemporaries and 
descendants in that they had “no itch to clog religion with new words.” 
At the same time they expressed both a hearty belief in their church 
order and the manner of baptism proper to it, and a basic agreement 
with the Puritan brethren of the Westminster Assembly “in that 
wholesome protestant doctrine which with so clear evidence of scriptures 
they have asserted.’”’* 

Thus “the vindication of the truth of Christ’”—not a partial Bap- 
tist truth, but a broad Christian obedience—to be proclaimed with re- 
gard to the needs and possibilities of the social situation faced in their 
day by the Church, was again, as their elder brethren of 1646 had af- 
firmed, ‘“‘the maine wheele at this time that sets us aworke.” 


II. Not Repression, but Expression 


Not that we have dominion over your faith, but are helpers of your 
joy: for by faith we stand. (First London Confession of 1646) 


So far, we can understand the purpose of early Baptist Confes- 
sions largely in the light of the historical situation which they faced. 
The Baptists were Puritans, related to the total movement, and wished 
to explain how this was true, and what their relationship was. 


But this does not yet encompass all that they apparently intended 
by “the vindication of the truth of Christ.” The Confessions were 
also intended to be channels of communication with other Christian 
bodies, that there might be mutual influence and conversation issuing 
ultimately in understanding, concord and unity. 

To understand this purpose we must go a bit deeper into what the 
early Baptists understood confessions of faith to be. They did not, as we 
often do, conceive of statements of faith by Christian groups as neces- 


*This, with a compliment rare among denominational representatives. In so doing 
they desired to ‘‘participate in the labors of those whom God hath indued with abilities 
above ourselves.’’ 
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sarily repressive, instruments of “creedalism’’ by which faith is re- 
pressed and belief is proscribed. It is possible for confessions to be so 
intended and so used, but at least with regard to the early Baptist con- 
fessions under consideration this simply does not appear either in their 
stated purposes or in their uses. Indeed, their articles all but prohibit 
such use. “God alone is Lord of the Conscience, and hath left it free 
from the doctrines and commandments of men which are in any thing 
contrary to his Word or not contained in it” (Second London Con- 
fession, Chapter X XI). Behind this statement as it would have been 
understood among the Independents and Baptists of the seventeenth 
century lie two basic principles: the so-called principle of mutability” 
and the solemn intention to witness on the basis of Scripture alone. 


The “principle of mutability” was peculiar to the Independent 
branch of Puritanism. Baillie, the Presbyterian, complains that “‘it is 
not easie to set down with assurance the Independents positions ... . 
because of their principle of mutability, whereby they professe their 
readiness to change any of their tenets.”* John Robinson’s “Farewell 
Address” to the “Pilgrims’—‘there is yet more light to break forth 
out of God’s Word’’—is only the most famous of many similar state- 
ments of this principle, some of which are found in Baptist Confes- 
sions. The phrase of the First London Confession is typical: 

We confesse that we know but in part, and that we are ignorant of many 
things which we desire and seek to know; and if any shall doe us that 
friendly part to shew us from the Word of God that we see not, we 
shall have cause to be thankfull to God and them. 

This principle of mutability expresses a perceptive sensitivity to 
the implications of Calvinism. On the one hand the “saints” are still 
engaged in inner warfare against “‘sinne, selfe, the world and the 
Devill” and are in no position at any time to claim apprehension of 
ultimate truth as it is in Jesus. Cromwell himself expressed it with 
precision: “we are very apt, all of us, to call that faith, that perhaps 
may be but carnal imagination and carnal reasonings.’” On the other 
hand, the Holy Spirit is still free to point Christians to new facets of 
the truth as needed in such new historical situations as arise. As T. H. 
Green points out “It is as giving a freer scope than any other form of 
church to this conviction, that God’s spirit is not bound, that inde- 
pendency has its historical interest.”* And, we might add, its contem- 
porary theological interest. 


For this principle is not, as we might think, a basis for that kind 
of “tolerance” which means “indifference.” At least for seventeenth 
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century Puritans, the fact that even saints are sinners and that the 
Holy Spirit is free does not leave us free to indulge playfully in our 
normal disobedience. 

While Christians are “free from the Doctrines and Command- 
ments of men,” still “God is Lord of the Conscience,” and Christians 
must therefore be strictly obedient to his Word. This, to all Puritans, 
meant primarily his Word as revealed in Scripture, which by the il- 
lumination of the Spirit, is to be heard and obeyed. Thus, while Con- 
fessions in themselves were not by any means ultimate standards of 
truth, they were intended, by the Independents at any rate, to point 
as clearly as possible to the truth, to witness with obedience to the 
Scriptural Word. It was only as they did this that Confessions were 
to be accounted valuable or significant. Where it could be shown on 
the basis of Scripture that they did not so witness, Confessions were 
of no import and ought to be revised. Confessions existed not for their 
own sake, but for the sake of the Gospel; they were not to repress or 
overshadow or diminish the Scripture, but were to express it, to preach 
it in the light of the situations in the world to which God called the 
Church to speak. They were as necessary as sermons are necessary. 
They were to be as obedient to Scripture as sermons are to be obedient 
to Scripture. They were to have the value of being united testimonies of 
more than one Christian, more than one local church, so that they 
might be as responsible as possible in the light of the Scripture and the 
situation to which they sought to speak. But they were not themselves 
to supplant Scripture; they were to point convincingly to Scripture. 


Indeed, this “Independent’’ view of Confessions seems to exem- 
plify in certain ways Karl Barth’s understanding of “Church dogmas.” 
In dogmas there speaks the Church of the past—venerable, worthy 
of respect, authoritative, non sine Deo, as befits her—but the Church; 
she defines (i.e. circumscribes in dogmas) revealed truth, the Word of 
God. And thereby out of the Word of God comes the word of man, 
not unworthy of notice, but extremely worthy of it, yet the word of man. 
The Word of God is above dogma as the heavens are above the earth.* 


Wilhelm Andersen conveniently summarizes Barth’s relevant section: 
In Barth’s view the dogmas are decisions of the Church on which the 
theologian takes his stand, which impose obligations upon him and 
show him the direction for his thought; but they are not deposits of 
truth . . . merely requiring commentary; they are indications of the 
truth, they show how we should enquire into God’s truth in the Bible . . . 
and how this truth should be preached. The dogmas are relative. . . 
and it is their relativity which gives them value.® 


While Baptist Confessions of the early Baptist period certainly 
did not pretend to such dignity as is possessed by the ancient Christian 
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creeds or Reformation formulations to which Barth primarily refers, 
they were nevertheless written with a view such as this in mind, intend- 
ing by the Spirit’s guidance to point obediently to God’s Scriptural 
Word, indicating but not encompassing the truth. Never could a Con- 
fession be the ultimate judge of a man’s faith. Only the Word of God, 
to which Confessions intend to point, could be that. “Not that we have 
dominion over your faith,” announces the First London Confession 
triumphantly. We are more than that! We “are helpers of your joy: 
for by faith we stand.” 


III. Confessions as Instruments of Conversation 


For we cannot wittingly do any thing against the truth, but all things 
for the truth ( Second London Confession, Appendix ) 


We are now in a position to understand the further purpose of 
the early Confessions, the intent to provide channels of communica- 
tion with other Christians, to influence and be influenced. The grounds 
of the discussion are evident: Scripture is the rule of faith and prac- 
tice, providing the “rules of the game.” No human being or group of 
human beings is in possession of unadulterated truth but in Christian 
discussion the Holy Spirit is active to bring men to understanding and 
concord. On these same grounds rested the original theory and prac- 
tice of congregational Church Meetings in both Baptist and Congre- 
gational Churches, as Daniel Jenkins in particular has pointed out. The 
Puritans expected much from discussion; they expected much of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The discussion was to be a two-way affair. Though the Baptists 
knew that others had much to offer them, they fully intended to keep 
up their end of the conversation. 


Let it not therefore be judged of us... . that it is out of obstinacy, 
but rather as the truth is, that we do herein according to the best of 
our understandings worship God, out of a pure mind yielding obedience 
to his precept, in that method which we take to be most agreeable to 
the Scriptures of truth, and primitive practice.® 
They were fully convinced that they had something of value to offer 
the Church, a way of obedience which would assist greatly in ex- 


pressing the truth of Jesus Christ. 


It would not become us to give any intimation as should carry a sem- 
blance that what we do in the service of God is with a doubting con- 
science, or with any such temper of mind that we do thus for the present 
with a reservation that we will do otherwise hereafter upon more mature 
deliberation; nor have we any cause to do so, being fully persuaded, 
that what we do is agreeable to the will of God.” 

Their Confessions were not indications of weakness, but expressions 


of Baptist strength. 
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But at the same time, from this strength they were eager to en- 
gage in conversation by which they might not only give, but receive. 


We do heartily propose this, that if any of the Servants of our Lord 
Jesus shall, in the Spirit of meekness, attempt to convince us of any 
mistake, either in judgment or practice, we shall diligently ponder his 
arguments; and accompt him our chiefest friend that shall be an instru- 
ment to convert us from any error that is in our ways, for we cannot 
wittingly do any thing against the truth, but all things for the truth.® 


Confessions were not, therefore, in their understanding, deposits 
of final or infallible truth, but rather means of conversation, instru- 
ments by which with the contributions of other Christians truth might 
become more and more correctly discerned. Confessions were not mere- 
ly vehicles by which Baptists might be differentiated from other Chris- 
tians, but were at the same time vehicles by which Baptists might be 


related to others in the joint witness of the Church to Jesus Christ its 
Lord. 


Conclusions 

This discussion of early Baptist Confessions has been offered not 
for the purpose of arguing a position either that we must or must not 
formulate a Baptist confession in our day, but to clarify an earlier Bap- 
tist view with regard to the values of joint statements of faith and to 
underline certain purposes in writing such statements which might not 
at first glance be apparent. Whether this has relevance for American 
Baptists in terms of our own formulation of such a Confession in our 
time must be determined by our fellowship as a whole. The following 
considerations might help, however, in such a decision: 1.) Jt is not de- 
nied to us by the nature of our faith to formulate Confessions. When 
Fenwick T. Fowler in the March 1958 Crusader, for example, remarks 
that “since one of our distinctives is our belief in the liberty of con- 
science, obviously no creedal statement can be presented,” he certainly 
reflects the attitude of our Baptist forefathers in the sense that they 
would not by “creedalism” repress liberty of conscience where such 
liberty is obedient to Scripture. But, as we have seen, they would have 
other, and more valid, uses for Confessions. Baptists do not have to 
be speechless. We are free to express our faith jointly if it is desirable 
to do so. We are not a people so disagreeable as to make it somehow 
impossible in principle to point together to Jesus Christ. Nor is it distinc- 
tively Baptistic to disagree. 


2.) No Baptist Confession we have studied roots in controversy 
among Baptists. A common mind is not reached out of bitterness or 
with the aim of controlling the faith of others with a form of words. 
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Even the Minnesota Baptist Convention, separated from us by our 
recent controversies and perhaps therefore the least likely to wish to 
recognize the fact, has to agree that Baptists have not previous- 
ly formulated Confessions in this spirit. This Convention admits in its 
Confession of 1952 that “it is only in recent years that Baptists have 
had to formulate Confessions of Faith to distinguish between Baptists 
within Baptist ranks.”® If we had agreed to be patient, on the basis 
of precisely this principle of earlier Baptists, we might have found 
that God has not left his churches to confusion, that his Spirit is still 
free in spite of our sin, and that we may again be enabled to witness 
together to his Word. The patience of the Northern Baptist Convention 
in 1946, in effect deferring the problem, was not only a wise act of 
institutional statesmanship, but a sound adherence to that view of Con- 
fessions and their uses which formerly prevailed among us. 


3.) To formulate a Confession is not to reject but to point to the 
Bible. We probably ought not allow the resolution of 1946 to represent 
our final and considered view on Confessions of Faith, as if by re- 
affirming our faith in Scripture (and surely we did not mean by men- 
tioning only the New Testament to snip the Old Testament from the 
Bible) we thereby would have no use for Confessions. As we have 
seen, earlier Baptists were not denying the Bible in an attempt to sup- 
plant it with their own Confessional creations. In their view, Con- 
fessions were considered attempts to preach the Bible together, to wit- 
ness jointly to the Word of God. Of the adoption of the Philadelphia 
Confession (which was actually the Second London Confession as we 
have noted above), A.D. Gillette states: “to let the world know how 
we understand the teachings of the Holy Ghost in these inspired books, 


the Association published in 1742 its Confession of faith and 
discipline.””° 


4.) The formulation of a Confession is not primarily the assertion 
of Baptist distinctives as over against other conceptions of the faith. 
If we decide that a Confession is not appropriate at this time for Amer- 
ican Baptists, we must perhaps be more firm in our resolve than we 
seem often to be. In the current and widespread efforts to discover 
something “unique about the Baptists” and to draw up various lists 
of “Baptist distinctives,” we are witnessing a furtive attempt to formu- 
late a Confession. But this is being done without an understanding of 
what it ought to mean for Baptists to draw up a Confession, without 
the broad, open purpose which we have seen to be at least an important 
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part of the aim of earlier Baptists in similar endeavors. If we insist 
on drawing up creeds, on making our lists, on buying a “distinctive” 
party dress which looks in no way like what the other girls will be 
wearing, we should pause to ask if this endeavor is really proper to 
Baptists. Is this not the very sort of ‘man-made creed” we so fre- 
quently denounce? Are not the purposes of these lists really man- 
centered purposes—to keep the denomination together? . . . to make 
excuse for existing independently of other denominations? .. . to help 
us grow numerically as we see how exclusive we really are? Are not 
such lists matters which our earlier Confessions implicitly denied in 
favor of an exploration into the full Biblical revelation? Do we aim 
to be men of distinction, or men who belong to Jesus Christ? 

5.) Formulating a Confession is only appropriate for Baptists as 
it aims to relate Baptists in deep and sincere conversation with other 
Christians. Significantly enough, the situation we face today is in some 
respects similar to that faced in and after the time of Cromwell, when 
the Confessions we have reviewed were formulated. Denominational 
lines are becoming as fluid now as they were in the beginning. The 
ecumenical movement certainly invites —almost demands — that we, 
with others, explain ourselves and tell how we as Baptists expect to 
be obedient Christians, and that we listen to others explain in all se- 
riousness how they in their forms are obedient. And while in this con- 
versation others are not particularly concerned to hear about the old 
aches and pains of our “Baptist distinctives,” they are very much con- 
cerned to know how we know Christ, the way in which we find we 
must express our faith, the context in which we hope to be obedient. 

6.) We might speak more intelligibly with Christians of those de- 
nominations which do employ Confessions of Faith, since we do have 
a view of Confessions which is not negative, but positive. As we rec- 
ognize that the use of Confessions is not something foreign to Bap- 
tists, but rather a practice once well known and considered to have 
its proper place among us, we need no longer adopt an attitude which 
smacks of the “holier than thou” about Baptists adhering to the Bible 
above all man-made creeds. As part of our conversation with others we 
might rather bring to their attention the possibility that their own 
Confessions need not be considered so much as immutable documents 
with such fundamental value in themselves that denominations may be 
based upon them, as contributions to an interconfessional discussion 
which looks towards the truth as it is in Jesus Christ and hopes to 
travel in that direction. 
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Our final consideration has nothing to do with Confessions as such, 
but with an attitude exhibited by the early Baptist formulators of the 
Confessions. By no stretch of the imagination could these Baptists be 
called “sectarian” or “separatist.”” They seem always intending to speak 
in brotherly relationship with others, maintaining and furthering that 
relationship. The Confessions claim no exclusive character for Bap- 
tists, but simply make the Baptist contribution to a Christian discus- 
sion. Never are Baptists placed at the peak of some sort of denomina- 
tional hierarchy, on an eminence from which the highest Christian 
truths graciously filter down to hoi polloi of other denominations. 


The concern was to be intimately related to the witness of the 
whole Church. If the Presbyterians in their Westminster Confession 
had—without Baptist participation—stated much of the case Baptists 
had to make, they used it, with proper gratitude. No list of distinctives 
satisfied their catholic, inquiring minds. The news that American Bap- 
tists show up poorly on statistical tables of numerical growth would 
no doubt have been greeted by them with protracted yawns. On the 
other hand, the interconfessional discussions in North India, the var- 
ious Faith and Order conferences of the ‘World Council, with the 
Barthian discussion of Baptism thrown in for flavoring, would have 
been savored avidly. Surely with such conversation as this going on, 
early Baptists would have seen no reason whatever to draw their chairs 
ascetically off into a distinctive corner, but would have tied napkins 
around their necks and joined the theological banquet with glee. 


Whatever we decide as to the value of Confessions for our day, if 
we take our Baptist fathers as guides we will have a more catholic 
view than is normally associated with Baptists, whether conservative 
or liberal. We will find that we are concerned with “the vindication of 
the truth” not as it is found in Baptists, not as it is descried in the 
scraps of faith and polity which we piece together as “Baptist distinc- 
tives,” but the truth as it is in Jesus Christ. This, then, will be for us, 
as it was for our fathers, “the maine wheele at this time that sets us 
aworke.” 


1. Quoted in Nuttal, G., The Holy Spirit 6. Second London Confession, Appendix. 
in Puritan Faith and Experience, p. 7. Ibid. 
107. 8. Ibid. 
2: Quoted ibid., p. 116. 9. Quoted in the ‘‘clarification’’ of 
3. Quoted ibid., p. 113. their Confession from George J. Carl- 
4. Dogmatics, Vol. I, 1, p. 306. son’s Watchman Examiner article of 
5. Book Review in The Ecumenical Re- Sept. 28, 1944. 
view, Vol. IX No. 3 April 1957, p. 10. Minutes of the Philadelphia Baptist 


327. Association, A. D. Gillette, ed., p. 4. 
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English Baptists at the Time of the 


Downgrade Controversy 
by B. GLOVER 


English Baptists of the nineteenth century were part of a larger 
religious public that included evangelicals of all denominations in Eng- 
land and Scotland: The Evangelical Revival, which had originated in 
the Church of England in the eighteenth century, swept through all 
the major nonconformist bodies in the nineteenth. Issues which had 
divided the various denominations in their origins remained, but they 
receded into the background of religious life. In the foreground was 
the heightened evangelistic concern for lost and sinful humanity that 
produced the modern missionary movement and initiated a century of re- 
markable growth in British nonconformist churches. Out of this active 
evangelism there developed a new theological orientation that centered 
in personal regeneration and stressed the doctrines that seemed most 
vitally related to the experience of new birth. Those churches which 
were Calvinistic in traditional theology found certain aspects of their 
Calvinism, especially the doctrine of predestination, undermined by 
the evangelistic appeal to all men to partake of the waters of life freely. 
This was particularly true of Baptists and Congregationalists. English 
Presbyterians, possibly because of the greater support given old doc- 
trines by a stronger ecclesiastical organization, were somewhat less 
affected.’ 


The positive orientation of evangelical theology in its emphasis on 
personal redemption was reinforced by negative reaction to nineteenth- 
century naturalism, whether secular or theological. Positive and neg- 
ative influences combined to direct attention to the incarnation, the 
atonement, the resurrection, original sin, the possibility of miracles, 
the personality of the Holy Spirit and justification by faith. These 
doctrines were the chief ingredients of what was called “orthodoxy” 
among Baptists and other English evangelicals of the period; it was 
an orthodoxy that was singularly lacking in any vigorous theological 
development. As theological divergencies increased in the last half of 
the century, the orthodox were known less by theological test than by 
evangelistic fervor. 


Wits B. Giover, professor of history at Mercer University, Macon, Ga., 
has studied widely in English evangelicalism and is the author of Evan- 
gelical Nonconformists and Higher Criticism in the Nineteenth Century. 
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It is remarkable that so strong a religious movement was almost 
devoid of intellectual vigor, but it was. The threat of naturalism, for 
example, did not stimulate the evangelicals to a deeper understanding 
of the distinctively Christian doctrine of creation. Medieval scholasti- 
cism had given a much better account of itself in the face of deter- 
ministic and immanental implications in Aristotle and had refused to 


surrender the dynamic world view implicit in Divine sovereignty and 
human freedom.’ 


Failure to develop the implications of the new evangelistic orienta- 
tion into a comprehensive Christian theology, or even to explore the 
relevance of their various doctrines to contemporary culture or to any 
Christian world view which might have guided Christians in their rela- 
tions to non-Christian social and intellectual forces of the time, was 
the outstanding weakness of nineteenth-century evangelicalism. It is 
impossible to speak dogmatically of why the evangelical movement de- 
clined in numbers and influence at the end of the century, but an almost 
incredible weakness in theology was certainly a major factor. The 
eclipse of evangelicalism, despite its strength as a popular religious 
movement and the salutary effects of its social concern (e. g. in op- 
posing slavery, supporting factory legislation, defending the natives 
in New Zealand and other English colonies), furnishes a very strong 
argument for the obligation of Christians to theologize. 


The obligation was not taken seriously by nineteenth-century Bap- 
tists. Their leaders were primarily interested in the practical work of 
preaching and social reform. In the last decades of the century three 
men came to be recognized as the outstanding English Baptists: 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon, John Clifford and Alexander Maclaren. 
Spurgeon and Maclaren earned international reputations as evangeli- 
cal preachers. Clifford, also a prominent preacher, was the social re- 
former of the three. An early member of the Fabian Society, he dis- 
tinguished himself by his social concern and political activity in behalf 
of the reform program of the Liberal Party. There was a strong cur- 
rent of anti-intellectualism among the evangelicals; and, curiously 
enough, it was strongest in those who were most tolerant in their 
theology and in their attitude toward the Bible. 


Perhaps this ought not to surprise us. Religious obscurantism can 
find motivation only in those who attach importance to correctness of 
theological belief. The anti-intellectualism of John Clifford grew out 
of his practical concern as a religious leader and his indifference to 
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theology; there was no hint of obscurantism in it. Writing on “Bap- 
tist Theology” for the Contemporary Review in the midst of the Down- 
grade controversy, Clifford justified the theological weakness of the 
Baptists by showing that it grew out of Baptist understanding that 
experience is superior to knowledge: 


Even the aid it [Christianity] renders the reason in constructing a 
philosophy of God is conferred through the higher ministries of the 


conscience and emotions . .. . for no doubt our theological apathy is 
due first and mainly to the overshadowing importance accorded in 
our system to the regenerate life . . . . Systems of doctrine are trifles 


light as air to souls that see God face to face in intimate fellowship with 
the Eternal Spirit.* 

Clifford was typical of evangelical nonconformists in the fact that 
his acceptance of the Bible as an adequate authority for Christian doc- 
trine was united with the principle that every man was free to inter- 
pret the Bible for himself. So long as these views were held within 
the framework of older systems of theology, they might prove con- 
sistent with a remarkable homogeneity of belief. But the decline of 
the older systems, notably Calvinism, encouraged individual specula- 
tion about the fate of the wicked, the work of the Holy Spirit, the 
nature of Biblical authority, and even about the Trinity. The theologi- 
cal variety and flexibility that resulted was, nevertheless, lacking in 
depth and intellectual vigor. One finds in the literature of the period 
a brilliant insight here or there, but no nonconformist before the Con- 
gregationalist P. T. Forsyth succeeded in developing a Christian the- 
ology that could hold its own in the intellectual atmosphere of the 
modern world. There was much talk of the need for reconstruction in 
theology, but no reconstruction was achieved before the end of the 
century. 


The theological weakness of the period had an ambiguous effect 
upon Biblical authority. At midcentury the proof-text method had taken 
the place of rigorous theological thought. But as the century wore on, 
theological decline undermined the very assumptions about Biblical 
authority upon which the proof-text method depended. Traditional 
doctrines of inspiration were not, to be sure, theologically based or 
dogmatically defined. Surprising as it was to many evangelicals, the 
trial of Robertson Smith by the Free Church of Scotland in the late 
seventies demonstrated that advanced critical positions regarding the 
Old Testament were not necessarily at any point in violation of the 
Westminster Confession. 


Traditional theology was, nevertheless, the chief support of the 
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traditional Bible. When evangelicals appealed to the authority of 
the Bible, the Bible to which they appealed was one interpreted in the 
light of a particular theological perspective. As this perspective be- 
came vague or uncertain, it was more and more difficult to say what the 
authoritative Bible authorized. This difficulty was having widespread 
influence on attitudes toward the Bible at the end of the century, but 
it was not felt equally by all. Alexander Maclaren did not waver in 
his devotion to what was considered evangelical orthodoxy. He laid 
aside speculative problems, turned away from the scholarly vocation 
for which he had undoubted talents, and devoted himself to the “ex- 
pository” preaching that made him internationally famous.* Maclaren 
did not question that the Bible ought to be studied critically. He wrote 
a volume in the Expositor’s Bible and publicly entertained the pos- 
sibility that the story of the Fall was a myth; but his strength as a 
preacher rested on his capacity to preach with sincerity from the tradi- 
tional Bible that was familiar to his congregation. Maclaren’s ap- 
proach, which involved the acceptance of Biblical criticism in prin- 
ciple along with a reluctance to abandon traditional positions for criti- 
cal conclusions when any particular question was raised, is typical of 
the English Baptists at the end of the century. This attitude, however, 
was possible only in a transitional period and was bound to weaken 
with the passing of the men of that period. 

The problem of the Bible, especially the Old Testament, was prom- 
inent in the minds of evangelicals in the 1880’s and 1890's. The criti- 
cal and historical approach to the Bible was accepted in these decades 
by a larger and larger proportion of English Christians.° Most talked 
about were the conclusions of the critics and the changes they called 
for in traditional views of the date, composition and authorship of 
specific books. But there was widespread recognition that a more fun- 
damental problem of religious authority was raised by the discoveries 
of the critics. In this area many of the ideas and insights of the late 
Victorians have proved fruitful in the more vigorous theological cli- 
mate of the twentieth century.° A number of such insights are found 
in John Clifford’s Inspiration and Authority of the Bible." Clifford was 
not a scholar in the strict and professional sense of the word. His book 
is written with the practical intent of helping Christians who were 
disturbed by Biblical criticism to see that the faith was not endangered 
by the discovery of errors in the Bible or the changes in traditional 
views of the authorship and composition of its various books. Clifford 
argues that there are many authorities, but only one of them, God him- 
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self, is perfect. The Bible is of very high authority. The Bible judges 
the Church and not the reverse. It is even misleading to say that Bible 
and Church are the channels of Christ’s authority, “just as it would be 
misleading to say the Bible and mothers.” The authority of the Bible 
is derived, however, and not ultimate; therefore, the God revealed in 
the Bible is infallible, but the Bible itself is not. Christianity, he says, 
is not in the strict sense a book religion. 


The accurate reading of the Word of God shows that Jesus is its 
centre and goal... It gives us truth, as truth is in Jesus. Its super- 


lative worth is in the Revelation; and He is the Revelation and the 
Revealer. 


The Spirit is not said to give the truth to us, but to guide us, per- 
sonally and wholly .. . “into all the truth.” .. . the intellect never works 
alone; but knowing and willing, loving and believing, and doing are 
one. The man in his wholeness is taken into the truth, and made to 
live in it as in an investing atmosphere, till he is full of it, and lives by 
it in his whole physical, intellectual, and spiritual nature. 

Thus the Revelation is redemptive and the Revealer is the Redeemer. 
Revelation must be redemption for us, for we not only need knowledge 


but salvation.® 

These insights are impressive anticipations of some of the best 
twentieth-century theology, but their implications were not rigorously 
pursued to a consistent understanding of the faith. The use of the term 
_ “Word of God” as synonymous with the Bible and such remarks as: 
“The Christ Idea, the idea of God becoming incarnate to redeem is the 
substance of Revelation” show the incompleteness of Clifford’s emanci- 
pation from an overly intellectual concept of revelation. The book as a 
whole is very uneven in quality. 


The weakness and variety of theology, almost as much as higher 
criticism, raised the problem of authority. The central issue in the 
controversy among the Congregationalists at the Leicester Conference 
in 1877 was the drift of some of the younger men toward unitarianism. 
The new criticism was hardly involved. Even in this crisis the Con- 
gregationalists stood firm in their opposition to creedal tests as con- 
ditions of communion and went no further than to issue a historical 
statement of what had been commonly believed among them. Baptists 


in the Downgrade controversy a decade later reacted to a similar prob- 
lem in the same way. 


The shallowness and variety of theology helped to turn attention 
to the question of religious authority, but the general theological weak- 
ness is probably the explanation of why promising insights in this 
area were not developed. In the deepest sense one’s religion is his au- 
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thority. What is called the problem of authority is the difficulty of 
making one’s faith intellectually articulate and relevant to the world 
of practical experience. We do not first decide upon an authority, and 
then decide what religion it implies or commands. The problem of au- 
thority arises within the context of a faith, and for the Christian it 
is a branch of theology. Nineteenth-century evangelicals were not with- 
out faith, but their grasp of the meaning of creation and history and 
other major themes of Christian thought was not sufficient for them to 
see the problems of authority in a broad, deep theological context. Clif- 
ford’s approach to the problem is apologetic in the narrow sense of the 
word. A number of his contemporaries had similar insights, but no 
impressive attacks on the problem were made before P. T. Forsyth 
and the revival of theology in the twentieth century. 

From the perspective of the mid-twentieth century, the Down- 
grade controversy is hardly more than an insignificant episode in the 
history of the English Baptists. Its chief interest is in the fact that it 
had so few long-range effects. Charles Haddon Spurgeon, who initiated 
the controversy, was an unusual and fascinating person who would 
justify a more serious and critical study than the eulogistic biographies 
written by some of his admirers. Although he had little formal edu- 
cation, his natural talents as a speaker were so strengthened by an 
unusual acquaintance with the King James Bible and the great works 
of English literature that some considered John Bright his only rival 
in oratory.” A puritanical legalism in Spurgeon gave some basis for 
the charge that he was a narrow-minded bigot. On one occasion, when 
Joseph Parker, a preacher worthy to rank with Spurgeon himself and 
almost as conservative, invited Spurgeon to attend an evangelical con- 
ference, Spurgeon was needlessly insulting in his refusal: “. . . the 
view of religion which takes you to the theatre is so far off from mine 
that I cannot commune with you therein.” This, however, was only one 
aspect, and not the most important one, of a complex character. He 
also had his moments of generosity and tolerance, and there can be no 
doubt of the depth of his faith and the sincerity of his vocation as 
a preacher. 

The Downgrade controversy was initiated in the spring of 1887 
when two articles written by Robert Shindler were published in 
Spurgeon’s monthly magazine, The Sword and the Trowel. The articles 
were poorly written efforts to explain the decline of evangelical religion 
in the eighteenth century as a result of the departure from strict Cal- 
vinism. Shindler intended to imply that the current eclipse of Calvinism 
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would have similar results, but this application was not explicitly made, 
and the articles attracted little attention. Finally in August, 1887, 
Spurgeon himself published a third Downgrade article which was an 
explicit warning that theological laxity among the nonconformists, and 


especially the Congregationalists and Baptists, was undermining the 
faith.”° 


From the perspective which seventy years have given us, we can 
see that Spurgeon’s apprehensions were not without foundation. The 
great revival of evangelical Christianity which had begun with Wesley 
was nearing its end. In less than two decades Free Churchmen would 
be seriously concerned over the decline in church attendance. John 
Henry Jowett in his Chairman’s Address to the Congregational Union 
in 1906 gave the reason in a figure that would have done credit to 
Spurgeon: ‘We have toyed with the light, but we have forgotten the 
lightning.’””* The genius of the evangelical revival had been its em- 
phasis on personal redemption in an experience of commitment and 
conversion. This emphasis, Spurgeon saw, was being lost, and he saw 
the cause in the wavering uncertainty produced by theological laxity. 
Spurgeon’s concern for doctrinal purity was a kind of Protestant in- 
tellectualism. He would certainly have been surprised if anyone had 
accused him of rationalism, for the word was associated in his day with 
infidelity ; but he was, nevertheless, an early example of that combina- 
tion of rationalism and obscurantism which characterizes recent 
American fundamentalism.” 


In the course of the controversy Spurgeon retreated from his 
initial insistence on Calvinism. He himself, a much modified Calvinist, 
had once remarked to Archbishop Benson: “I’m a very bad Calvinist, 
quite a Calvinist—I look on to the time when the elect will be all the 
world.” Challenged by a Wesleyan Methodist to say whether he con- 
sidered the conservative, evangelistic—but Arminian—Wesleyans to 
be on the “downgrade,” Spurgeon gave ground: 

We care far more for the central evangelical truths than we do for 
Calvinism as a system; but we believe that Calvinism has in it a con- 
servative force which helps to hold men to the vital truth, and there- 
fore we are sorry to see atiy quitting it who have once accepted it. . . 


Our warfare is with men who are giving up the atoning sacrifice, 


denying the inspiration of Holy Scripture, and casting slurs upon jus- 
tification by faith.1* 


Spurgeon never modified his belief in Biblical inerrancy, but he 
did not put the emphasis here in his Downgrade campaign. Although 
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he was sensitive to any denial of verbal inspiration, critical problems 
as such got little of his attention. When Samuel Cox was editor of the 
Expositor, Spurgeon roundly condemned him for his “loose” views 
of inspiration;’* and when William Robertson Nicoll became editor 
in 1885, Spurgeon’s attitude toward the Expositor became much more 
tolerant even though Nicoll turned the Expositor into the foremost 
vehicle of higher criticism in England.” The most likely explanation of 
this puzzling shift in attitude is only indirectly related to the Biblical 
views of the editors: Nicoll, a Scottish Presbyterian, was much more 
conservative theologically than the liberal Baptist Cox. Spurgeon’s 
attitude toward specific works of Biblical criticism which were not 
openly anti-evangelical was not consistent. He praised Cheyne’s work 
on Jeremiah in superlative terms; but he condemned George Adam 
Smith’s Jsaiah because Smith suggested that Isaiah predicted the future 
on the basis of keen insight into the present.” 


Franz J. Delitzsch in his early writings had won a hearing in Eng- 
land as a defender of tradition against criticism; but his study of the 
Old Testament carried him gradually into general agreement with the 
more advanced critics. Many Englishmen followed him, but Spurgeon 
did not move an inch. He nevertheless maintained a warm feeling for 
the old German evangelical. In 1890 Spurgeon reviewed Delitzsch’s 
first volume on Isaiah: 

In his later days he seemed to have yielded somewhat to the new- 

fashioned school. .. He was open-minded, but he did not suck in 

everything, like a street-grating. Although he seems to have wavered 
about the Pentateuch, he wavered through weakness, and not from per- 
versity of unbelief. We fail to see in this first volume of Isaiah that 

he had gone aside to any great extent.!7 

Sound doctrine, and not Biblical inerrancy, was Spurgeon’s chief 
concern. The latter was important, of course, as a safeguard against 
error; but even here he was inclined to reverse the relationship and see 
the root trouble as a “perversity of unbelief.” “After dreaming and 
doting upon a future other than Scripture reveals, men now dream 
about Scripture itself.”"* It was Scripture understood in the light of 
correct theology that was authoritative. In 1891 Spurgeon quoted 
with great approval the praise of Calvinism in a book by Robert Watts: 

What astronomy is to the progress of our knowledge of God’s works in 


the starry firmament, such is our grand old Calvinistic theology to the 
study of his works as they shine forth in the firmament of revelation.!® 


The dogmatic theologizing of Spurgeon seems dead and stereo- 
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typed as we read it today, but we should note that this is likely to be 
true of any theology that is not our own. Theologies never adequately 
contain, but merely point to the realities of Christian faith. In the 
mind of the great evangelistic preacher the patterns of a rationalistic 
Protestant orthodoxy expressed the realities of a new life in the Spirit. 
In his defense of the traditional Bible Spurgeon was grappling blindly 
with a problem that is not yet solved. Protestants are more dependent 
upon word symbols than Catholics are. The words of the Bible and 
the great words of Reformed theology have become integral parts of 
the communal life in the Protestant churches. The loss of these power- 
ful symbols was bound to have some deadening effect. Biblical literalists 
are forced by the logic of their position to emphasize exact textual 
criticism; yet how reluctantly do they sacrifice the wording of the 
King James Version! Spurgeon was keenly sensitive to the sterility of 
the new Biblical criticism, although he did not understand that what 
the new Bible lacked was chiefly years of association with the life of 
the Christian churches. Even today it is doubtful that the positive value 
of Biblical criticism is much appreciated by the laity. In Spurgeon’s 
view : 
The modern spirit has a tendency to dry up the Scriptures, and leave 
them like the skins of the grapes when all the juice has been trodden 
out. . . Commentators of the present age may be more critical than their 
predecessors, but they are not more edifying. . . We are improving back- 
wards. On the table of spiritual food the joints are finer in bone, and 


scantier in meat. There are more stones in the pie, but there is less 
flavour in the fruit.?° 


Such a judgment on modern Biblical criticism is badly one-sided, but 
not wholly unfounded. 


Americans may be surprised that the social implications of Chris- 
tianity were not an issue in the Downgrade Controversy. If so, this 
reflects a misunderstanding of nineteenth-century evangelicalism, espe- 
cially in England. Passions engendered by the fundamentalist-modern- 
ist controversy in this country in the twentieth century have sometimes 
perverted historical judgments. In the American controversy Chris- 
tian concern for social reform was set against Christian concern for 
the personal redemption of individuals as though the two were mutual- 
ly exclusive.” English evangelicals have had a much healthier history 
in this regard. Some, like Clifford, have been reformers; others, con- 
servatives; but they have seen no necessary conflict between evan- 
gelism and social concern. 
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Spurgeon was confident that the truths for which he contended 
would prevail; that the vagaries of “modern thought” would be as 
ephemeral as deism had proved to be in an earlier period. He seems to 
have expected his Downgrade charges to produce a successful rallying 
of the faithful. In this, of course, he was disappointed. The deviations 
from tradition which he denounced were widespread among evan- 
gelical nonconformists. Some members of the Council of the Baptist 
Union, including Clifford himself, were no longer orthodox by Spur- 
geon’s narrow standard. Alexander Mackennal, speaking as chairman 
of the Congregational Union, had in effect admitted the specific allega- 
tions of Spurgeon but had denied that they were blameworthy.” The 
Baptist Union chose to be less forthright. Taking advantage of Spur- 
geon’s refusal to make personal denunciations, the Council accused him 
of bringing charges without evidence. Since no individuals had been 
charged, this was a meaningless quibble. 


Spurgeon certainly had cause to resent the equivocation of the 
denominational leaders. He was old and tired, and he took the recourse 
open to him in the congregational polity of Baptists. Along with his 
church he withdrew from the Baptist Union. Some harsh things were 
said on both sides of the controversy, but in view of the whole situa- 
tion, there was remarkably little bitterness. 


That a conservative Baptist movement led by so admired a minister 
as Spurgeon and attracting great attention in its first few months 
should have died away without leaving any more lasting effects than 
the Downgrade controversy demands some explanation. Basically the 
explanation is that Spurgeon was less typical of the English Baptists 
than Clifford or Maclaren. Spurgeon’s loyalty to Calvinism was an 
anachronism; and although many agreed with him that the Scriptures 
are inerrant, there had been too many sturdy evangelicals who had 
repudiated inerrancy for this to be an effective shibboleth.”* Spurgeon 
is the exception that proves the rule: In England after 1880 the mod- 
ern approach to the Bible could not be identified with any particular 
theological position, as it came to be identified with liberalism in the 
United States. Critical and historical questions in England lacked 


the theological dimension that perverted discussion of them in this 
country. 


The English Baptists, like other evangelical nonconformists, were 
theologically weak in the nineteenth century; but the history of Chris- 
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tian faith is not identical with the history of theology. As we achieve 
a more balanced view of the nineteenth century, we may very well come 
to see that the evangelicals of that period are no less important in the 
history of Christian faith than the intellectually more stimulating liberal 
theologians of the continent. 
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Baptists and Changing Views of the Bible, 
1865-1918 (Part I) 


by NorMAN H. Marinc 


As a result of the social and intellectual ferment of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, American Protestantism was beset by a num- 
ber of troublesome, new problems. Among the most perplexing ques- 
tions were those concerning the Scriptures. Having withstood eight- 
eenth-century assaults by enemies of revealed religion, orthodox views 
of the Bible were challenged in the nineteenth century by a searching 
re-examination initiated by those who assumed a supernatural revela- 
tion. Under the searchlight of investigators, traditional interpretations 
of the Bible and of the nature of its authority were modified within a 
large segment of Protestantism. This series of articles will trace the 
part played by Baptists, particularly those in the northern states, in 
that revisionist movement. 

In the 1860’s Baptists shared a predominant belief in the i inerrancy 
of the Bible." During the period under survey, however, many men 
came to acknowledge the presence of a fallible human element in the 
Scriptures; they adopted critical conclusions about the authorship and 
date of various books, and reformulated conceptions of Biblical au- 
thority. Although the early twentieth century offered some hope of a 
peaceable transition to a new understanding of the nature of authority 
in the Christian faith, the stress of change proved too great and the 
cement which had bound the churches together began to crack. The dec- 
ades between the Civil War and World War I proved to have been only 
a prelude to bitter internecine strife which later threatened to disin- 
tegrate the denomination. 

Few people suspected in 1867 that Protestantism was on the verge 
of a movement which would radically alter traditional theologies. The 
general lack of awareness of impending crisis is reflected in a letter 
from Henry G. Weston, soon to be president of the newly-founded 
Crozer Theological Seminary, to President Alvah Hovey of Newton 
Theological Institiution. In December 1867 he wrote: 

My dear Hovey: 


. having to review in a slip-shod way Curtis on Inspiration be- 
fore our Pastors’ Conference, and that subject being one in which I am 


NorMAN H. Marine, professor of church history at Eastern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, undertook this study of American reaction to higher 
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all at sea, except so far as a dogged belief in inspiration goes, without 
being able to define what “Inspiration” is, or what its metes and bounds 
are... . I want you to give me what ideas you can conveniently put 
on two pages of note-paper. I’ll fight for them to the death, for I shall 
heartily believe just what you say.” 

Weston’s letter reveals several things, the most obvious of which is 
his unfamiliarity with Biblical problems which were coming to the 
fore. It also reflects an absence of any premonition of the threat which 
these problems would soon present to the orthodoxy which he repre- 
sented. What then seemed to him an interesting academic exercise 
would soon be recognized as a part of a struggle to retain a basis for 
faith, but at the moment he was not alone in his failure to sense the 
seriousness of the problems which were raised by Curtis’ book. Pastors 
and seminary professors, as well as laymen, were generally ignorant of 
the issues at stake. 


It would be a mistake to suppose that Americans were oblivious 
to the work of German scholars in Biblical and theological fields. A 
number of seminary professors, Baptists among them, had studied in 
German universities and read the latest German works on the Bible. 
Their affinities, however, had been primarily with the more conservative 
and mediating representativies of German theology. Among those 
who had especially influenced Baptists abroad were Neander, Tholuck 
and Dorner, who not only conditioned their students against more 
radical Biblical interpretation, but at the same time mediated some 
elements of Schleiermacher’s theology which indirectly played a sig- 
nificant part in shaping later Baptist attitudes towards the Bible. 


For American readers German thought was made available in 
journals and popular periodicals. For nearly thirty years the Baptist 
Christian Review had kept its constituents abreast of current publica- 
tions, and for a decade after 1867 The Baptist Quarterly disseminated 
ideas from Germany and England. However, articles and reviews 
were generally slanted in a conservative direction, and readers were 
thus insulated from the impact of new ideas and were not encouraged 
to consider them as live options. Even men who were fairly weil in- 
formed about theological currents in 1867 were hardly prepared to 
recognize the imminence of a revolution in Biblical thought and the- 
ology. 

Among Baptists, the recipient of Weston’s letter was one of the 
best informed. Having already won a reputation as a careful, conserva- 
tive scholar, President Hovey had studied the question of inspiration, 
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and doubtless his fourteen-page reply to Weston helped the latter to 
fulfill his assignment at the pastors’ conference. Wide reading had 
made Hovey conversant with contemporary trends in Germany and 
England, and many Baptists considered him a veritable oracle. “I have 
heard him called the Baptist pope of New England,” a friend was to 
say after Hovey’s death. That title did not imply that he was autocratic, 
but that his scholarship commanded wide respect. 

Although the prevailing spirit among Baptists was very conserva- 
tive in the 1860's, there were some individuals who adopted advanced 
ideas during that decade. Thomas F. Curtis was one Baptist whose 
wide reading and inquiring mind had led him to break out of traditional 
paths much sooner than others. It was his book, The Human Element 
in the Inspiration of The Sacred Scriptures, which Weston had been 
asked to review. From 1855 to 1865 the author had taught theology at 
the Baptist college at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, having taught pre- 
viously at Howard College (Alabama) and served briefly as secretary 
of the Southern Baptist Board of Domestic Missions. 

In the “Introductory Chapter,” Curtis described his own chang- 
ing understanding of the Bible. “For many years,” he wrote, “I con- 
scientiously and earnestly struggled to maintain the current theories of 
Infallibility and of Scripture Inspiration, until all possibility of doing 
so reasonably and honestly was gone.”* Unable to satisfy the doctrinal 
requirements any longer, he resigned from the University at Lewis- 
burg and aired his new conclusions in a book. Although he was con- 
vinced that his new conclusions had positive value for Christian ex- 
perience, the main motive for setting them forth in a book was his 
belief that people were being alienated from the Gospel by untenable 
theories about the infallibility of the Scripture.® 

In an extended discussion of current views of inspiration as held 
by men in Germany, England and America, Curtis showed familiarity 
with contemporary literature in the Biblical and theological fields. He 
had been particularly influenced by Neander, Coleridge, F. W. Robert- 
son, Dean A. P. Stanley, Bishop Colenso and Samuel Davidson, but 
he was acquainted with the work of others also. By slow stages his 
studies had led him to conclude that “an infallible revelation is not 
necessary for man, and it is not possible.”” Persuaded of the composite 
character of the Pentateuch and other historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and seeing what appeared to be obvious scientific errors in the 
Bible, Curtis felt compelled to revise his conception of inspiration. 

It did not seem to the author that he had abandoned any essential 
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element of the Christian faith. Believing firmly that the writers of the 
Scriptures were inspired, he did not see any reason to think that inspira- 
tion made them omniscient. As he saw it, God had vouchsafed to men 
certain basic insights into reality, and men communicated these in the 
context of their own human experience. The authority of Scriptures 


resided in the eternal truths revealed by God and in the power which 
the Christian experiences: 


But he who walks with God, and experiences the power of grace, and 
lives in the truths of Christianity, knows that the religion of Jesus is no 
dream or delusion. He may meet with a thousand specious objections 


that he cannot answer, but he has evidence within himself that noth- 
ing can shake.® 


This broadside against infallibility was the first one fired by a 
prominent Baptist, and the only one for several years. However, forces 
were at work which made adoption of similar ideas by others almost 
inevitable. A growirig reliance upon scientific spirit and method was 
reflected in a disposition to emphasize “the scientific study of the 
Scriptures.” Even conservative Biblical scholars had a confident as- 
surance that the most scientific exegetical studies, employing textual 
criticism, philology, archaelogy and any other available aids, could re- 
sult only in strengthening the orthodox views of the Bible’s authority. 
Such men often encouraged students to take advanced study in Ger- 
many, and they presented the results of current scholarly investigation 
of the Bible in their classrooms and in periodicals. Book reviews, ar- 
ticles, and inexpensive editions of recent English books or German 
works in translation were printed for the American public. Thus, dis- 
cussions of biblical issues were being made accessible to a wide audience. 

Baptists felt the pressures of the spirit of the times in many ways, 
but a few individuals within their ranks played especially decisive roles 
in determining the way they would react to changing ideas. Of special 
significance in shaping attitudes of Baptists were influences which 
stemmed from the Newton Theological Institution. That school became 
characterized by a concern for scholarship and through its alumni 
helped to mould the character of other Baptist seminaries. Four of the 
five presidents of Baptist seminaries in 1868 were graduates of New- 
ton, while the fifth one had been strongly affected by the teaching of 
one of these four. 

Of the five men who served on Newton’s faculty during the first 
two decades of its history, three were especially able and well prepared 
scholars. Professors Irah Chase,® Barnas Sears’ and Horatio B. 
Hackett™ had studied in Germany subsequent to taking degrees in 
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American colleges and seminaries. These men did much to promote 
the scientific study of the Bible, the spirit of inquiry and the keen re- 
gard for truth with which many graduates were to be stamped. 

Professors Sears and Hackett probably made the most enduring 
impression upon Newton students. The latter, a man who had a wide 
reputation as a New Testament scholar, inspired in his students a deep 
respect for rigorous scientific investigation of the Scriptures. Through 
his teaching he influenced directly President Hovey of Newton, Presi- 
dent Ezekiel G. Robinson of Rochester, President Ebenezer Dodge of 
Hamilton, and, perhaps to a lesser extent, President Weston of Crozer. 
Professor Sears also deeply impressed many men, and the thing that 
his students commonly remembered about him was his passion for 
truth.” One of them recalled that Sears had said in class: “J do not care 
to have you remember what I say; I am simply anxious to teach you 
how to think. If you learn that, you may burn my lectures if you will.” 

Ezekiel G. Robinson acknowledged his indebtedness to both Hack- 
ett and Sears, but of the latter he said: “his teaching roused in me a 
spirit of inquiry which was insatiable.’”’* Alvah Hovey, Oakman S. 
Stearns and others were also impressed with Sears’ ability to stimulate 
his students to think and with his lack of interest in indoctrinating 
them in a particular theological system. Thus, a number of the leading 
figures in the life of Baptists had been imbued with a spirit of investi- 
gation and love for truth which were formative factors in shaping 
Baptist attitudes toward new theological trends. 

The influence of Sears and Hackett was not limited to the direct 
contacts of the classroom; for the characteristic traits of these teachers 
were passed on through their students to another generation. Among 
the most influential of Newton alumni was Ezekiel G. Robinson, who 
was considered by some the foremost figure in the denomination in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. As professor of theology at 
Rochester Seminary from 1853-1872, and president during part of 
that time, Dr. Robinson was the man to whom that school owed ‘‘more 
of its character and success than to any other single man.’”° He then 
became president of Brown University, where his influence continued. 

One of the persons greatly affected by Robinson was George W. 
Northrup, fifth of the seminary presidents referred to above. He had 
been installed, in 1867, as president of the new Baptist Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Chicago. In expressing appreciation of his former 
teacher, he said: ‘President Robinson was, in my judgment, the great- 
est teacher of this generation.’”*® In many ways Northrup’s own at- 
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titudes and ideas bore the marks of the man who had been first his 
teacher, then his colleague on the Rochester faculty for ten years. 

It is striking to note how many men indicated as characteristics 
of Robinson the same traits which Robinson had seen in Barnas Sears, 
and his own observations support those appraisals. Of his teaching at 
Rochester, he recalled: “I was most distinctly and guardedly orthodox; 
but the question continually before us all was not what is the orthodoxy 
of the sect, but what is the truth ?””” The tribute of Augustus H. Strong, 
successor to Robinson at Rochester, was: “In his classroom I found my 
intellectual awakening. ... He taught us to think for ourselves.”"* Be- 
yond receiving a stimulus to thinking, however, President Strong owed 
to Robinson much of his theological outlook. After many years of 
teaching, he looked through Robinson’s works and found: 


I am humbled to find how much of my own thinking that I thought 
original has been an unconscious reproduction of his own. Words and 
phrases which I must have heard from him in the class-room thirty- 
five years ago and which have come to be a part of my mental fur- 
niture, I now recognize as not my own but his. And the ruling idea of his 
system—that stands out as the ruling idea of mine; I did not realize 
until now that I owed it almost wholly to him.?® 

Elias H. Johnson, professor of theology at Crozer, 1882-1906, was 

also deeply stamped with both the spirit and the theology of Robinson.” 

Others who acknowledge their indebtedness along similar lines were 


Benjamin O. True, Norman Fox and Robert Stuart MacArthur.” 


President Alvah Hovey was another Newton graduate who was 
to influence thousands of Baptists directly and indirectly. The testi- 
mony of one of his students is evidence of his impact upon one man. 
George D. B. Pepper, professor of theology at Crozer, 1868-1882, said 
of Hovey: “by his teaching, by his personal influence . . . he has so 
entered my thought and feeling and life that I do not know what in- 
deed is myself and what indeed is Doctor Hovey. ... My theology is 
largely his.””? Reference has already been made to Weston’s expression 
of confidence in Hovey, and further indication of his wide influence is 
given by William H. Allison, who wrote: “Probably no other American 
Baptist ever spoke with more ex cathedra influence than he, yet he was 
the least assertive.” 

The influence of Hovey and Robinson, however, was not exerted 
in just the same direction. While they shared certain attitudes, there 
was a striking difference in their theologies. Both had an appreciation 
of thorough scholarship, a willingness to re-examine old positions and 
an ability to inspire students to study and think. However, Robinson 
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was more venturesome and led men to modify their views of Scripture 
more freely, while Hovey tended to serve as a brake restraining Bap- 
tists from quickly accepting more modern interpretations. Yet, even 
Hovey eventually did direct the course of Baptist thought toward 
change, as he encouraged open-mindedness and gave men the tools with 
which to investigate. “His honesty and fairness always led him to 
weigh candidly views that were opposed to his own,” wrote a former 
student of Hovey; “‘he candidly and fearlessly discussed with his stu- 
dents all new views of inspiration and theology, and commended to 
them all that he found in these views which he deemed scientific and 
of real worth.”** Robinson was more like Barnas Sears, and Hovey 
like Horatio B. Hackett. 

In seeking to account for the development of ideas about the Bible, 
it should be noted that several Baptist scholars hesitated to support 
the more rigid, mechanical theories of inspiration. While A. A. Hodge 
might declare that inspiration “secured . . . the perfect infallibility of 
the Scriptures in every part, as a record of fact and doctrine, both in 
thought and verbal expression,’ not many Baptist theologians held 
such a precise doctrine of inspiration. One man did acquire a reputa- 
tion for consistent, militant defense of the Princeton views of inspira- 
tion, and that was Howard Osgood, who taught at Crozer from 1868 to 
1874, and at Rochester for the rest of the century. George D. B. Pepper 
also defended inerrancy at Crozer in its early years,” although his 
statements seem to have been somewhat guarded at times, and at the 
same time President Weston was satisfied to maintain his “dogged be- 
lief in Inspiration . . . without being able to define” it. In other sem- 
inaries, there were few as articulate and inflexible as Osgood, but on 
the whole, it may be said that Baptist professors around 1870 tended 
to equate inspiration with inerrancy. However, those who taught the 
inerrancy of Scriptures did so with varying degrees of insistence upon 
this doctrine, and some qualified their doctrine with cautious reserva- 
tions. Partly because of the difficulties involved in such a strict position, 
and partly because of theological views which made an infallible Bible 
less necessary, certain influential teachers stated their preference for 
the “dynamic” over the “plenary” theory of inspiration. 

President Hovey, always conservative in biblical views, found 
the more mechanical theories of dictation and of verbal inspiration un- 
acceptable. In a discussion of the subjects of inspiration, he made it 
clear that he did not believe that there were mistakes in the Bible. 
Nevertheless, he added: “Yet, it must be conceded that the evidence for 
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infallible correctness in the expression of religious truth is much 
stronger than the evidence for such correctness in reference to secular 
affairs.’”’””® His own conclusion was: “that the sacred writers were moved 
and assisted by the Holy Spirit to put on record all which the Bible, 
apart from errors in the text, now contains." Although he talked of 
infallibility, he rejected the theory of verbal inspiration in favor of 
“what is called the theory of dynamical inspiration.””* 

At the seminary at Hamilton, New York, in the 1860’s, a clear-cut 
theory of inspiration was also lacking. One who had studied there dur- 
ing that decade recalled that there had been little emphasis upon ex- 
plicit theories of inspiration. Reflecting upon his experience as a stu- 
dent, he said of his professors of theology and Bible: “From neither 
of the two men did I get any clear theory of inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures.””® One must not conclude from his statement that there was any 
tendency to minimize the authority of the Bible, for his professors did 
lead him to look “upon the Bible as so inspired by God that its writers 
were not capable of error.”*° 

Concomitant with the absence of a precise theory of inspiration 
was a strong practical emphasis upon Christian experience. Nowhere 
is that strain more clearly evident than in President Robinson of 
Rochester. Although his stated views of the Bible did not run counter 
to then-current Baptist orthodoxy, there were elements in his theology 
which would pave the way for acceptance of Biblical criticism. The 
fact that he also taught homiletics affected his theology, giving it a 
practical emphasis which tended to make him impatient with abstract 
theories. In later years, he noted: “This attempted conjunction of a 
study of Systematic Theology with a homiletical use of it was, in these 
early days, one of the distinctive peculiarities of the Rochester Theologi- 
cal Seminary.’ 

Having been influenced by Kantian thought, Robinson had a 
strong sense of the relativism of human apprehensions of reality. 
Recognizing how much presuppositions affect Biblical and theological 
interpretation, he wrote: “The philosophy of a man always gives its 
coloring to the lenses through which he looks.’”** Knowing that the- 
ologies are not absolute and seeking some essential element by which to 
test truth, he thought he had found the touchstone in Christian ex- 
perience. In his inaugural address at Rochester in 1853 he said: “Thus 
a man’s real creed will always be just what he has experienced, and no 
more.” Moreover, he asserted: ‘To have experienced the power of a 
doctrine in the soul, is to have passed through the twilight of doubt 
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into the field of open day and of clear vision.’ 

When President Robinson came to formulate a theory of inspira- 
tion, he found all of the usual categories unsatisfactory. The more 
mechanical ones were faulty because they rested upon a priori considera- 
tions, while the more liberal ones left too much uncertainty as to which 
parts of the Bible are the word of God. A former student reported that 
he had once said in class: ‘““The verbal theory of inspiration is a gigan- 
tic swindle.”** While he had no theory to explain how the Scriptures 
were inspired, he nevertheless could say that the apostles were “gifted 
with the spirit of inspiration to preserve them from error.’ But in the 
same breath he added that these apostles “have given us doctrine which 
they experienced, and which must be reproduced in the experience of 
all believers.” With such a fluid conception of inspiration, it is easy to 
see how he could later make room for the results of biblical criticism. 
Reminiscing in 1895, Professor Benjamin O. True stated: “The 
phrase ‘Higher Criticism’ was not then common [1870-71], but much 
which it involves was largely anticipated by him,” with the consequence 
“that few of his pupils have been surprised, and none dismayed by the 
inevitable transitions and changed formulas of current thought.’** 
Likewise A. H. Strong was to say: “The higher criticism had not be- 
come rife when Dr. Robinson constructed his system; but the prin- 
ciple and spirit of it, so far as it is theistic and reverent, are Dr. Robin- 
son’s own, and his whole conception of inspiration is surprisingly like 
that which has of late become so current.’*" 

Thus, around 1870 Baptist theologians had a firm conviction that 
the Bible was inspired and a tendency to accept inspiration as implying 
inerrancy, but they were hesitant to accept any of the theories which 
tried to explain the nature and extent of that infallibility. The fact 
that few seminary professors were committed to the defense of any 
rigid theory of inspiration contributed to the eventual acceptance of 
the results of biblical criticism after 1880. At the same time, the em- 
phasis upon Christian experience in the theology of Robinson and 
others fitted in well with the new theology which was taking shape. 
Not to be overlooked in searching for reasons why many Baptists 
could adapt to the so-called “progressive theology” is the confidence 
in scientific method which characterized. even the more conservative 
scholars. 

Although some men experienced changes in their conceptions of 
the Bible during the 1870’s, there were more who were only beginning 
to ask questions. The so-called “higher criticism” did not assume great 
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importance in the United States until the eighties, but before that time 
disturbing questions were often encountered through close study of the 
Bible itself. William Newton Clarke, in Sixty Years with the Bible, 
describes his own experience with Biblical questions during the sixties 
and seventies. This autobiographical account illustrates the way in 
which quite a few men changed their ideas. 


Graduating from the Hamilton Theological Seminary in 1863, 
Clarke had a deep reverence for the Bible. The son of a minister, he 
had been brought up to know and appreciate the Scriptures, and the 
seminary had intensified his respect for their authority. “I was a firm 
biblicist,’’** he recalls, in looking back upon his attitudes at the time he 
assumed his first pastorate. The Bible was the sole authority for faith 
and practice, and theology was for him then a matter of exegesis of its 
contents. Although he had no well-defined theory of inspiration, he 
says: “I looked upon the Bible as so inspired by God that its writers 
were not capable of error.’*® Entering upon his pastoral work in New 
Hampshire, he was determined to become an expository preacher, and 
hours of each week were devoted to study of the Greek New Testament. 
During the 1860’s there was no noticeable change in his approach to 
the Scriptures. | 

Moving to a new pastoral charge at Newton Centre, Mass., in the 
early seventies, his intensive exegetical studies continued. It was there 
that he discovered that “exegesis is revolutionary, too, and quite in- 
compatible with permanent confidence in verbal inspiration.”*° Two 
men became his close friends at Newton, the New Testament professor, 
Ezra P. Gould, and President Hovey; both of them encouraged him 
in his biblical study. However, he was more permanently influenced by 
Gould, the younger man—one who would soon be asked to withdraw 
from the Newton faculty because of changed views of the Bible. In 
retrospect, Clarke wrote, 


Of these two personal companionships, perhaps it may be said . . . that 
one would hold me where the Bible had brought me, and the other would 
send me wherever the Bible would lead me. But the influence of my 
own generation was strong upon me, as it was upon my friend of my 
own age, and it was quite inevitable that I should respond, though slow- 
ly, to influences that tended to change.*? 


Eventually these diligent exegetical studies led to the modification 
of Clarke’s views about the Bible’s nature and authority. As he be- 
came interested in the debate which was going on in those days about 
the pre-millenarian and post-millenarian interpretations of the return 
of Christ, he decided to make an intensive study of the New Testament 
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on that subject. After careful examination of all passages which 
seemed pertinent to the subject, he reached the startling conclusion that 
Biblical materials supported “‘two opposite and irreconcilable doctrines 
about the early return of Christ to this world.”*” Gradually, the sig- 
nificance of this finding dawned upon him: 


Both doctrines cannot be true; one of them at least must rest upon 
misjudgment. Since this is the fact, it certainly cannot be that I am re- 
quired to believe all that the Bible says because the Bible says it... 
Thus the Bible itself, upon examination, shows me that it is not a book 
infallible throughout, in which error does not exist, and that I am not 
required to say that it is. This negative statement followed plainly from 
the discussion.** 


Confirming this negative conclusion through additional studies, he 
felt the need for a new, positive approach to the authority of Scrip- 
tures. A detailed study of the New Testament teaching on the atone- 
ment helped him toward such a positive viewpoint. Although his new 
conceptions were formed gradually, by the end of the seventies he had 
begun a new approach: 


I may describe my forward step by saying that hitherto I had been using 
the Bible in the light of its statements, but that now I found myself us- 
ing it in the light of its principles. Its great tevealed truths, rather than 
its special declarations, were guiding me in the study to which I was 
now impelled. I was not asking what the Bible said specifically upon 
my theme, but was taking the large truths that the Bible brought 
me, and wielding them as my instruments in a spiritual work of in- 
quiry. .. . In-thus applying the great principles of revelation I was 
doing exactly what Paul and the writer of Hebrews had done before 
me. Universal ethical principles must be the guiding test, and the charac- 
ter of God revealed in Christ is the decisive test.*# 

For many men the 1880’s brought a heightening of Biblical prob- 
lems and led them to further modifications of their theology. Many 
events drew attention to the changing climate of theological thought, 
some of them coming from abroad and some from the domestic scene. 
In Germany, Wellhausen had published, in 1878, the work which repre- 
sented the full flowering of the evolutionary interpretation of the 
Bible. By 1880, the heresy trial of William Robertson Smith had 
drawn to an end in Scotland, and Americans had been familiarized 
with the issues involved as they followed the reports with keen in- 
terest.*° Of particular importance for Baptists were reports of the 
“Down-Grade Controversy” which took place among British Baptists 
during the eighties, with Charles H. Spurgeon leading the more con- 
servative elements.*® At home, a struggle took place at Andover Sem- 
inary*’ over orthodoxy on biblical and theological issues, while Prof. 


Charles A. Briggs, of Union Seminary, published his Biblical Study: 
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Its Principles, Methods, and History in 1883.*° Although the latter 
book stated the case for the new approach to the Bible clearly, conflict 
was not precipitated within the Presbyterian Church for another decade. 
Another important contributing influence was the fact that certain 
popular preachers like Washington Gladden, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Lyman Abbott and Phillips Brooks were hospitable to the new theologi- 
cal currents. Thus there were many sources from which disturbing 
ideas emanated to trouble Baptists and other Protestants who regarded 
the Bible as the final authority for faith and practice. 

It is not easy to generalize about Baptists and changing thought 
during the eighties, but one can agree with a contemporary Baptist 
professor who observed that “orthodox opinion on the subject of in- 
spiration is undergoing a change.’*” There are many evidences that in- 
dividuals were altering their inherited views of the Bible to give up 
ideas of inerrancy and to adopt the methods and conclusions of higher 
criticism. On the whole, however, orthodox doctrinal formulations re- 
garding the Bible gave ground slowly. As one who was a seminary 
student in the middle eighties has summed up the period, “Orthodoxy, 
of course, was regnant, but it was not tinged with intolerance.”” The 
nineties would witness a major breakthrough of the progressive the- 
ology, but the eighties were a time of preparation. At the same time, it 
is true to say that a considerable latitude of opinion was permitted by 
Baptists toward those who had adopted critical positions. Although 
tolerance was manifested to some persons within the Baptist ranks, 
this spirit of acceptance was not extended to members of Baptist sem- 
inary faculties, for contamination at these sources would pollute the 
entire stream of the denomination’s theology. 

Crawford H. Toy, professor of Old Testament at Southern Bap- 
tist Seminary from 1869 to 1879, was one of the first to find that one 
must conform to orthodox patterns or resign.” Before assuming the 
post at Southern Baptist Seminary, he had studied in Germany for 
two years, but he returned from Berlin without having imbibed any 
ideas which conflicted with the outlook of the seminary. Indeed, he 
was so convinced that the Bible was inerrant in matters of science as 
well as theology, that he set out to harmonize certain points in Genesis 
with what seemed assured results of science. However, there were dis- 
crepancies which he could not harmonize, and he began to feel the 
necessity for broadening his views of the Bible. In the early seventies 
he read Kuenen’s work and became convinced that evolutionary con- 
cepts helped to explain the Old Testament and that the Pentateuch 
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was a composite of several documents. By 1877 he had begun to air his 
newly-reached conclusions in the classroom, and President James P. 
Boyce remonstrated with him at the end of the year. Although Toy at- 
tempted to curb his opinions in the classroom, he found it impossible to 
keep silent and felt compelled to resign in 1879. It is reported that the 
trustees were “all in tears as they voted,”” yet no one voted against ac- 
cepting the resignation. When Toy left Louisville, President Boyce ac- 
companied him to the train. In bidding him goodbye, Boyce lifted his 
right arm, saying, “Oh, Toy, I would freely give that arm to be cut off 
if you could be where you were five years ago, and stay there.” 

A similar incident occurred in 1882 at Newton Theological In- 
stitution. After fourteen years on the faculty, Professor Ezra P. 
Gould was dismissed because he had espoused certain critical con- 
clusions about the Bible. Having been urged by a committee of the 
trustees to modify his statements so as to avoid unnecessary criticism, 
he agreed to comply with their request. However, he was unable to re- 
frain from expressing his convictions in the classroom, and further 
criticism led the trustees to declare his position vacant. Although Presi- 
dent Hovey was reluctant to see Gould leave, he could not conscientious- 
ly advocate that the board continue a man whose views had become 
heterodox with respect to the Bible. The vote of the board was divided, 
but the majority favored dismissal, and Gould left the institution in 
1882. Tolerance could go a long way toward those who accepted the 
“progressive” theology, but it could not be applied to the teaching of 
unorthodox ideas of the Bible in the seminaries themselves. 

There were others who were well received in Baptist circles al- 
though they deviated greatly from the denominational norms, but none 
of them taught in the seminaries. One was Professor D. G. Lyon, who 
taught at Yale University. In an address before the Baptist Congress 
in 1883, he expressed views on “Modern Biblical Criticism” which re- 
veal a rather naive faith in the complete objectivity of the scientific 
investigator : 


Indeed, criticism would cease to be science the instant it began to hate. 
On the other hand, biblical criticism does not love the Bible. In common 
with all science, its only aim and its only love is truth. The Bible is to 
it what the stars are to astronomy, or the flowers to botany — the 
field of its exploration, within which it seeks the truth. Biblical criticism as 
a criticism is the same whether practiced by a Pietist or a rationalist. The 
term “devout criticism” would be impossible. . . . To every subject which 
she approaches she comes with the same calm and impassive spirit. Her 
only enthusiasm is the pursuit of truth.®® 


Following an extended explanation of the general approach of scientific 
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methods of investigating the Bible, the speaker stated that, “One of the 
first and surest conclusions of criticism is that the Pentateuch in its 
present form is not the work of Moses.””* He proceeded to portray the 
Old Testament in the evolutionary framework of the Graf-Wellhausen 
school. Nevertheless, he did not believe that anything essential had been 
sacrificed to criticism. For, he observed, “in those parts which are of 
most value for the religious life, the devotional parts, most especially 
the Psalms and the prophets, there is wonderful gain in understanding, 
in beauty, and in usefulness.” Hence, he exclaims: “All hail then the 
science which reveals the hidden life of Israel, and unlocks for our use 
the treasures of the incomparable productions which sprung from that 
life.”* 

At the same session of the Baptist Congress, President David J. 
Hill of Bucknell University voiced his sentiments on the same sub- 
ject. He asked, hypothetically, whether all would be lost if one did ac- 


cept the worst that the critics could say, and voiced his opinion that: 


even were it conceded that the Scriptures are full of errors, containing 
solar myths, legends, and fables, they still remain as witnesses to the 
fact that man is a religious being, and that he has believed himself to 
have enjoyed communion with the transcendent divinity. . . . Religion 
stands or falls with the living God. It is not a question of manuscripts. 
There was religion before the art of writing was invented, and there 
would be religion if all documents were destroyed.®® 


President Hill went on to say that “theological truth may be found 
where all scientific truth is sought and found, in the realities that were, 
and are, and are to come.” 


He did not seem perturbed by Biblical criticism, since he recognized 
another ground of authority than written books. Particularly important 
to him was the picture which we have of Christ, apparently believing 
that the Gospels were not vulnerable to the destructive tendencies of 
criticism: 

With the exit of the infallible book and the infallible Church, the stand- 
ard of infallibility would seem to be lost to religion. There remains, 
however, one other constructive alternative: it is that of an infallible 
Christ... . The destructive criticism has spared us an_ infallible 


Christ... . Thus... the religion of Christ remains in essential in- 
tegrity, invincible among the ruins.** 


With increasing frequency, the terms “inspiration” and “higher 
criticism” entered into discussions. For most Baptists the idea of in- 
spiration had implied the virtual infallibility of the Scriptures, for they 
assumed that whatever God had inspired must be free from error. 
Gradually, however, careful scrutiny of the Bible raised a host of prob- 
lems, and these became a threat to orthodox views of the Bible. Among 
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the threats were problems of date, authorship and historical accuracy. 
If Jesus had quoted a Psalm, ascribing it to David, then the acceptance 
of a late date for that Psalm raised a question about the authority of 
Jesus. If Jesus had referred to Jonah’s spending three days in the whale, 
then any attempt to deny the literal historical nature of the Book of 
Jonah seemed to discredit the integrity of Jesus Christ. Hence, the ap- 
plication of historical and literary tests to the Bible, which was coming 
to be known as higher criticism, was bound to raise problems of serious 
proportions. So long as inspiration was believed to imply inerrancy, any 
movement which attributed errors to the Bible was destructive of in- 
spiration itself, and therefore, of the very authority of the Bible. In 
short, the crux of the matter was the question of the basis of authority 
in the Christian faith, and that was a vital question, for it involved the 
grounds of assurance of God’s salvation. 


After 1880 “higher criticism” became increasingly prominent in 
the United States, and several Baptists found it relatively easy to ac- 
cept the methods and many of the conclusions of the critics. We have 
already seen how William Newton Clarke had arrived at a conviction 
that the Bible was not without error, and worked out a theory which 
emphasized the eternal verities taught by the Bible as its authoritative 
element. He says of the early eighties, “It was at this time that the 
higher criticism began to influence my thinking about the Bible.”” 
Even yet, it was not without misgivings that he incorporated the results 
of a moderate historical and literary criticism into his thinking. “I well 
remember,” he wrote, “how the conviction was borne in upon me that 
the higher criticism was a thoroughly revolutionary thing. I plainly 
saw that the Bible would not come out of the crucible as it went in.” 
As he faced the new method, he asked: ‘‘What should I think of all this? 
and what should I do?’ However, having gone so far there was no 
turning back, and he concluded: “There was no room for doubt. The 
inquiry that was undertaken by the higher criticism was perfectly 
legitimate, and I had no right to resist it or wish it away.” 


Therefore, by the time that he assumed a position at the seminary 
at Hamilton in 1890, he had adopted the critical approach to the 
Scriptures, along with an emphasis upon the eternal moral truths as the 


core of revelation. He began to propagate his new viewpoint in the 
classroom and through his writings. 


I commend this experience of mine to the many Christians who have 
been led to suppose that the higher criticism can be nothing else than a 
weapon of unbelief. For me it has made the Bible to be far more con- 
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sistcntly a Christian book than it had ever been before, and has placed 
it in my hands for Christian use.® 


As professor of theology at Colgate Seminary, Clarke was to become 
one of the best known and most influential theologians in America. 


There were others who strongly resisted critical conclusions which 
would alter traditional views of date and authorship, because it af- 
fected their own theories of authority. President Hovey, for example, 
said to the Baptist Congress in 1883: “The new criticism cannot prevail 
without destroying root and branch of our confidence in the writings 
of that volume [the New Testament] as a revelation of the Lord’s 
will.” Professor O. S. Stearns of Newton, in a review of William 
Robertson Smith’s The Old Testament In The Jewish Church, warned: 
“The book of Professor Smith is a damaging and a dangerous book.”” 
Professor Howard Osgood of Rochester was also very apprehensive 
of the consequences of accepting critical conclusions. Writing in 1883, 
he said: | 

The criticism of the Old Testament by “the newer school” leads it with 
abundant assurance to stamp as fiction and fraud, that which Jesus 


Christ says is “The Word of God.” . ... There can be no successful 
disguising the direct and colossal contradiction. There is no possible 


compromise.®® 

It is important to note in this connection that, although these men 
were alarmed by the arguments of the critics, they were not obscur- 
antists. Each believed that the issues must be faced squarely, and that 
the critics must be met on their own grounds. Hovey, despite his opin- 
ion of the adverse effects of the critical views, nevertheless added: “Yet 
the investigation, the controversy must and should go on. Only let it 
be cautious, modest, reverent, patient, and mindful of the veins and 
arteries which connect the Old Testament with the New.” Professor 
Stearns, in his critique of Smith’s book stated: 


Professor Robertson Smith’s lectures inspire study, but do not satisfy 
as to the result. They are the voice of sirens. Yet let us not conquer 
the sirens by copying Ulysses, closing our ears to their song with un- 
critical wax. Let us copy the example of Orpheus, drowning their songs 
with the choral music of Moses and the Lamb.” 


Professor Osgood, too, had a sanguine belief that “scientific laws gov- 
erning Biblical criticism’ would eventually vindicate the traditional 
. views. Surveying the previous century of German Biblical scholarship, 
he was encouraged to think that history was demonstrating the self- 
vindicating power of the Bible.” Consequently, he could say: ‘For all 
that modern criticism brings us as the tested product of sound investi- 
gation every intelligent lover of the Bible will be grateful. All ill- 
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founded or unfounded theories about the Bible are only passing 
clouds.” 


There were other professors in Baptist seminaries whose opinions 
agreed with Hovey and Osgood, but many would have taken a less con- 
servative stand. On the one hand, it would have been difficult in the 
eighties to find any of the seminary teachers who would have openly 
supported the composite nature of Genesis, the dual authorship of 
Isaiah or the late dating of the Pentateuch, or who would have denied 
either the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch or the literalness of 
Jonah as history. Yet, there were some who were unperturbed by higher 
criticism or broad theories of inspiration, and these helped to pave the 
way for changes which took place after 1890. 


Professor E. H. Johnson of Crozer is an example of one who re- 
mained quite conservative in his views of the Scriptures, but to whom 
the higher criticism presented no threat. A former student of President 
Robinson of Rochester, his emphasis upon Christian experience sounded 
like an echo of that teacher. Commenting upon critical positions, he ob- 
served that, “to deny the human element . . . is just as inadmissible as 
to concede that the Bible contains errors.” With respect to Christian 
experience as a test of truth, he said: 


If your only ground for believing the doctrines of Christianity is that 
they are in the book, every question of the higher criticism or of the 
lower criticism shakes your faith, and you are alarmed at such ques- 
tions. And why? Because you believe in the doctrines of Christianity, 
since they are grounded in your religious consciousness, and you simply 
imagine that they are grounded only in the authority of the book. But, 
brethren, take courage from your fear. It is because we have found the 
doctrines of the Bible true, inwardly true, because we have tested them 
through and through, that we have reason not to fear. . . . And if the 
book itself be subverted — which God forbid, and which God will not 
permit — why, even then Christianity will stand as it stood with 
Schleiermacher, and from that day to this, on the unimpeachable ground 
of inward attestation and full experience of its truth.”4 


Among Baptist pastors, various shades of opinion on the Biblical 
issues were to be found, although undoubtedly the great majority would 
have taken a very conservative side in the debate over the Bible in the 
eighties. There was probably more variety among pastors than among 
the seminary professors. 

On one hand is the viewpoint represented by P. S. Evans. Per- 
suaded that the current trends of Biblical criticism were injurious, he 
maintained that “if we are told that Deuteronomy was written in the 
days of Ezra; ... that the story of Jonah is a myth; . . . then will the 
faith of men in the Bible cease.” His article ends on a warning note: 
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“You cannot disintegrate and lacerate the word of God... and still 
hold the Church to its allegiance. . . . There will be nothing left to be- 
lieve.””* Another pastor, J. O’B. Lowry, exhibited a quite different 
spirit, however : 


A scientific-philosophical study of the Gospel writings is perfectly com- 
patible with increased practical piety . . . . the golden age is before us. 
. . . The unity of truth should stay our fears, and make us welcome 
every honest effort to disclose its many-sided beauty . . . we should 
yield absolute allegiance to pure truth.” 


The cautious attitude of O. P. Eaches offers a mediating position. Will- 
ing to grant wide latitude of opinion in theories of inspiration, biblical 
chronology and the canon, he denied that one had a right to assume 
inerrancy : 


We cannot and ought not to start with the theory that there can be no 
mistakes in God’s word; . . . God might make men infallible in certain 
departments, and yet not clothe them with infallibility in those things 
which they might know with their unaided faculties."® 


He himself was not convinced that there were errors, but he was willing 
to accept such a possibility. The authoritative elements of the Bible are 
Christ’s own teachings, he averred; although it is not always easy to 
be sure what Christ does teach, yet “when we know what Christ and 
the Spirit do mean, we must bow before their words as before the 
utterances of God.”” 

Similar divergences of opinion can be seen also among editors of 
Baptist papers. George W. Lasher, editor of The Journal And Mes- 
senger (Cincinnati, O.), wrote an article on inspiration, castigating the 
“bold attacks upon the divine records” which had been made by critics. 
His opinion was that the only adequate theory of inspiration is one 
which “extends to the very language employed by the writer . . . so that 
one jot or one tittle of the Word cannot be removed or altered.”* In 
contrast is the more moderate position of Justin A. Smith, editor of 
The Baptist Standard (Chicago, Ill.), who believed that the essential 
revelation of the Bible is beyond the power of criticism to affect. There- 
fore he did not fear higher criticism. Would anyone think of testing 
“the inspiration of the whole Old Testament by the question whether 
... God made the sun and moon to actually stand still in the heavens?” 
he asked.™ Asserting that Christians should be well informed about 
the new criticism, seeking its practical values, he confidently asserted: 
“The truth is always the truth, whether we reach it today or tomorrow, 
in this century or the next.” 


An article in 1885 by Norman Fox, a former student of Robinson’s 
at Rochester, aroused considérable discussion. His thesis was stated 
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thus at the outset: “The Apostles’ writings were inspired just so far as 
their acts and oral utterances were inspired; no less, no more.” With- 
out wishing to deny that the apostles’ acts and words were sometimes in- 
spired, Fox maintained that it was not necessary to believe that they 
were inspired in all that they said and did. No one, he commented, would 
argue that the apostle was inspired when he made a tent or when he 
made an observation about the weather. The conclusion which he 
reached was that it should be ‘declared of an apostle’s oral deliverances 
not that they were the word of God, but that they contained the word of 
Go 

Reasoning that “the apostles’ acts and oral utterances were not 
free from human error,’”® he cited the instance in which “Peter ate 
with the Gentiles [and] the brethren arraigned him for disorder.” Since 
they were sometimes fallible in.actions, it seemed to him unreasonable 
to suppose “that when they sat down to write, the case was changed, and 
every word was put forth under special divine impulse.”** Further 
arguments were used to bolster up an a priori case that the Bible prob- 
ably is not infallible. Then, in reply to the inevitable question as to how 
one may distinguish the truth from the false, he replied: 


The answer is easy. . . . We decide by examining whether the act or 
the utterance accords with the teachings of the other apostles, or of this 
apostle on other occasions; also whether it accords with the teachings 
of the Old Testament prophets and with the still older revelation of God 
found in the human conscience and common sense.®? 


It is to be expected that some of the more liberal speeches at the 
Baptist Congress would have repercussions, as would Fox’s article. 
However, while there were some signs of alarm, there was not yet any 
strong reaction. Probably The Watchman reflects the prevailing 
opinion: 

Freedom of thought is a sacred principle dear to Baptists in every 
period of their denominational history. Freedom of utterance was the 
very thing the Conference was intended to secure. . . . Opinions were 
expressed which most certainly are not our opinions, and we are con- 
fident are not the opinions of any considerable number of Baptists any- 
where. The paper of Prof. Lyons . . . laid down as demonstrated con- 
clusions in Biblical science what nine-tenths of the best Biblical scholars 
in Europe and America deny or question. For that very reason, we 
can afford to let any scholar who is willing to risk his reputation in that 
way put himself on record with those who try to evolve the Hebrew 


history from their own consciousness rather than accept as truth “the 
Scriptures of the Prophets.’8* 


Apparently the editors of The Baptist Quarterly Review received 
considerable adverse comment, for they felt it necessary to defend 
themselves for publishing it. “The article of the Rev. Norman Fox... 
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has aroused much interest and provoked much discussion. It was fore- 
seen that such would be the case,” they wrote. Reiterating their own 
orthodoxy, the editors said: 


Nothing but good can come of this discussion of the doctrine of In- 
spiration. . . . A Quarterly Review is not intended for babes, but for 
thinking men. .. . And it is inevitable in free discussion that some- 
thing should now and then be said which some will think erroneous, 
if not dangerous heresy. Nevertheless, we do not believe that any reader 
need have the least fear that the outcome of free discussion will be any- 
thing else than the advancement of truth.®® 


The replies to Fox’s provocative article showed considerable diver- 
sity. Among the more emphatic protests were those written by Basil 
Manly, Heman Lincoln and G. D. B. Pepper. Professor Manly of 
Southern Baptist Seminary acknowledged that inspiration did not make 
men infallible “outside of the sphere and the object for which it was 
given, namely the communication of God’s message to man, so as to 
be accurate and authoritative.’”** However, with respect to its purpose, 
it was “necessary that all error should be avoided.” Professor Heman 
Lincoln of Newton maintained that “if there be no infallible inspira- 
tion in the Bible; if its writers were liable to error in the apprehension 
and common sense, the old foundations have given way, and the final 
standard of appeal is lost. The ultimate authority is no longer the Bible 
but the human reason.’ Therefore, he was determined to hold to the 
belief that the Old and New Testaments are infallible documents. G. D. 
B. Pepper, then president of Colby College, hesitated to deny the out- 
side possibility of some minor errors, although he did not believe that 
there were such. For all practical purposes, he thought, the Scriptures 
are infallible: “We cannot rank our New Testament below our Old 
Testament, and so we hold of the former, as Christ and the apostles 
did of the latter, that in quoting, we may name indifferently either 
God or the writer.” 

The other rejoinders were a little more latitudinarian, although 
none went so far as to admit specific instances of error in the Bible or to 
declare outright approval of the general approach of higher criticism. 
Ezekiel G. Robinson, who had moved from Rochester to become presi- 
dent of Brown University, explained that “every theory either makes 
the divine so to dominate the human as to override individuality, or, the 
human so to limit the divine as to make the united product of the two a 
kind of moral and religious mosaic.’** Using the analogy of nature as 
a clue to the understanding of the Bible, he said that just as nature 
has imperfections, so the Bible has “its dreary, but not useless passages 
... These, at least many of them, are attributable to the human agencies 


; 
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through which the Bible was produced.” Furthermore, as a guide to 
discriminating between what is of value in the Bible, “Man has his 
reason... to guard him against misuse of what, in the Scriptures, might 
prove unwholesome and poisonous to his soul.” 

William A. Stevens, professor of New Testament at Rochester, 
emphasized that the Bible is “for the most part history,” and therefore 
what is important is that there be a credible record. The very limitations 
inherent in human language would be enough to prevent men from 
producing a perfect record. “As sure as the ray of light suffers varied 
refraction in passing through water, glass, or spar, thought and feeling 
are variously refracted as they are conveyed in one or another lan- 


guage.”* In view of such a presupposition, it would be natural to believe 
that the Bible is: 


revealed truth in process of transmission, not only after it left the hands 
of the sacred writers, but during its composition, and that conditions of 
the case forbid us from the outset, if we use proper precision, to char- 
acterize it as composed of infallible or errorless documents, as being or 
expressive of absolute truth.® 


Ebenezer Dodge, a Robinson student who taught theology at the 
Hamilton seminary, thought that “no formal definition of inspiration 
can be given.” It is enough that one believe in some form of special 
guidance given to the writers of Scriptures, for: “The theory of in- 
spiration, as such, belongs to science, while the fact only of a special 
guidance is a question of orthodoxy.” He considered it improper to 
cavil over every minute detail, since it is the total message of a writer 
which must be judged. Hence, he wrote: 


Revelation and inspiration have their place in the sphere of religion 
and morals. We have no heart to tear into shreds the histories and 
letters of apostolic men. They are all of one piece, each complete in its 
way and after its kind. One must accept or reject each one as a whole.®** 


It is obvious that considerable diversity of opinion was represented 
among the Baptists, and that considerable tolerance was allowed to 
those who departed from denominational standards. Within the sem- 
inaries there was little deviation from traditional views of the Bible, al- 
though forces were at work which would bring marked changes after 
1890. The restraining influence of the denomination kept some from 
precipitate commitment to new viewpoints. Also, the psychological dis- 
turbance which accompanies any loosening of old moorings caused peo- 
ple to move cautiously toward new positions. 

William Rainey Harper, who was to have a far-reaching influence 
upon Baptists, was one who adopted “progressive” views of the Bible 
in the eighties. He once said that when he first realized that certain 
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conclusions which he had reached involved a denial of the Davidic au- 
thorship of one of the Psalms quoted by Jesus, he paced his study for 
hours struggling with the question as to whether he should pursue his 
findings further.” Another who went through a struggle with questions 
about the Bible in the eighties was Shailer Mathews, who has said in 
retrospect: “It was hard for any of us to accept conclusions which a 
respect for intellectual integrity demanded.” 


A striking illustration of those who painfully groped their way 
to clarity about the nature of the Bible is the case of Ernest DeWitt 
Burton. In 1883 he succeeded Ezra Gould at Newton and wrestled with 
Biblical problems for several years. Later, after he had moved to the 
University of Chicago Divinity School, he replied to critics of his 
biblical views: 


Suppose you had been educated in a school which inculcated the views 
which are usually considered strictly orthodox; suppose you had set out 
upon your work of teaching and preaching with a strong predilection for 
the maintenance of these positions, yet intending also to face fairly the 
evidence upon every question and to accept such conclusions as the 
evidence, carefully and cautiously weighed, seemed to require; suppose 
that it had happened to you again and again that, as the result of studies 
undertaken in the hope and expectation of being able to confirm and 
strengthen the case for a position previously regarded as probable and 
generally regarded as conservative, you had been constrained to abandon 
the position you had thought to defend, and, in faithfulness to the evi- 
dence, to accept a different one; . . . suppose that it had become grad- 
ually evident to you that the effect of these modern views, as they are 
sometimes called, is not to hinder the progress of true religion and the 
victory of Christianity, but to remove obstacles which have been hither- 
to, and are still hindering men from joining heartily in the work of the 
Christian church; . . . What would you do? 

You would know that to be faithful to those convictions which you had 
reached with utmost caution and carefulness and even through anguish of 
struggle with yourself, yet which reached, you could not surrender or 
forsake, would bring grief and distress to many of your brethren, in- 
cluding some of those who are personally dearest to you.*® 


Having concluded his hypotheticial question, he added: “Precisely this 

is what I have lived through. .. . All‘my predilections have been for the 

traditional views. .... I have moved in my own thinking, but never save 

under the stress of evidence which seemed to me impossible to resist.’ 
(Part IT of this article will appear in our next issue.) 
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SERMON: 


Wiil Christ Come Again? 
by Joun E. SkocLunpD 


“T am going away, and yet I am coming to you” John 14:28 

The 22nd of October, 1844 was an exciting day in a number of 
scattered communities in upper New York State. That was the day 
that William Miller of Low Hampton, New York prophesied that Jesus 
Christ would in visible, bodily form return to earth to set up his king- 
dom. It is said that in some communities the saints gathered, dressed 
in ascension robes to meet their Master in the air. Miller had forecast 
the event for the year earlier but corrected his reckoning to say it would 
happen exactly on the 22nd day of October, 1844. When the expected 
event did not take place, there was a reshuffling of the interpretation. 
The disappointed followers were told that actually Christ did return 
but not to earth, rather to the heavenly sanctuary to cleanse it for the 
ultimate consummation of the divine event. 


Because William Miller is so closely connected with present-day 
Adventist groups that continue to follow his teachings, we are apt to 
think that he was an isolated figure in this type of teaching, but that 
is not true. In an encyclopedia article covering some three pages on the 
general topic of Second Adventism, there are listed more than twenty 
explicit dates from the Fifth Century to the present when men have 
indicated that Jesus Christ would return in bodily form. These are but 
samples of the hundreds and thousands who have come claiming a su- 
perior knowledge as to the time and manner of his appearing, based 
upon their interpretations of biblical prophecies, construction of the 
pyramids, convergences of the stars and the planets, or what have you. 
In each case, and in spite of the biblical injunction that “no man 
knoweth the day nor the hours when the Son of Man cometh,” they 
and their followers have been bitterly disappointed. In fact, the aber- 
rations of adventism have caused many to turn away from any reflection 
whatsoever upon the question, “Will Christ come again?” 


But if we are honest about our Christian faith we cannot escape the 
question. We must look at it from the point of view of the Bible and 
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ask ourselves: What is the biblical truth? Certainly if we read the 
pages of Scriptures uncluttered by any millennial or adventist teaching, 
we cannot help coming to the conclusion that the Bible teaches plainly 
and with strong conviction that Christ will come again. What then, 
does his coming again mean? 

In the last hours of his life, as Jesus gathered his disciples about 
him, he said to them, “I am going away and yet I am coming to you” 
(John 14:28). In this setting as well as the setting of the whole of the 
New Testament, there are two answers to the question, Will Christ 
come again? 

First of all, it is plain from the teaching of the New Testament 
that Christ has come again. He said to these disciples, gathered about 
the common table after they had broken bread and drunk from the cup, 


I will not leave you comfortless. I will come to you. Yet a little while 
and the world shall see me no more, but you shall see me. Because I 
live, you too shall live. That day you shall understand that I am in my 
Father and you in me and I in you (John 14:18-20). 


The disciples were soon to learn the true meaning of these words. 
Within a few hours they would see his dead body hanging upon the 
cross. His enemies, no doubt, came down the hill that day satisfied with 
their day’s work. They had made an end of this upsetter of the people. 
That, thank God, was all over. There would be no more of him. But 
how wrong they were! Soon these disciples would see him and know 
him—the personal presence, the Risen Christ; the living, victorious 
one who walked with them and talked with them as they witnessed in his 
name. Today for millions he is a present, living reality. Men speak to 
him, listen to him, consult him, are guided by him and draw inspiration 
from him. It is because he lives that they live. 

This personal presence of Christ is the key to understanding the 
life and thought of the Apostle Paul. It was Christ’s coming to him 
as a personal, living reality on the Damascus Road that caused Saul, 
the persecutor of the Christians, to become Paul, the Apustle. Again 
and again he uses the phrase “in Christ.” By this he means a personal, 
intimate fellowship with the living Christ. He writes, “If any man be 
in Christ he is a new creature” (2 Cor. 5:17). To the Galatians he 
wrote, “I have been crucified with Christ so it is no longer I who am 
living but it is Christ who is living in me” (Gal. 2:20). To the Philip- 
pians he wrote, “For me to live is Christ” (Phil. 1:21). To the Colos- 
sians he speaks of Christ as “our life’ (Col. 3:14). 

But that is not all, for Christ came again as the soul of the church, 
which is his body. The apostle wrote: 
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From him the whole body (knit together and compacted by all its joints) 
makes continual growth of the body so as to build itself up in love, 
through the energy of his bounteous provision, according to the need of 
each several part (Eph. 4:16). 


Furthermore, Christ has come again as the principles of his king- 
dom have found their effective working in the orders of man. Wher- 
ever there is more of justice, wherever there is more of truth, wherever 
there is more of freedom, generosity, kindness and love, there Christ is 
present. How clear this is from his own parable concerning the last 
judgment. Those who came to him, having done deeds of kindness— 
fed the hungry, clothed the naked, visited those who were in prison, 
and cared for those who were sick—to these he said, “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” 

So, in the face of all those who would remove Christ from this 
world and from this life and seek to make his coming something that 
is only at the end of the age, we must in his own words say, “I am going 
away and yet I am coming to you.” It is in him that we live and move 
and have our being; we are truly in Christ. And to all who faithfully 
follow him he says, “Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world.” 


Secondly, to say that Christ has come again is not to say enough 
for there is much in the New Testament that indicates not only that he 
has come but that he is coming. When he said, “I am going away and yet 
I am coming to you,” he not only indicated that he would be personally 
present with them, that he would be the living soul of the church, that 
through the principles of love and of charity, of justice and of free- 
dom he would make his strength increasingly known among men; but 
he also indicated that there was a fullness of his coming, a completeness 
that never could be fully realized within the limitations of man’s world. 


It is at this point that so much confusion has arisen. Men have 
set up fanciful and speculative systems to try to determine with exacti- 
tude not only the moment of his coming, but the method. Hundreds 
and thousands have been led away from a full understanding of the 
meaning of Christ in this life by their speculation about him in the next. 


Man has a natural curiosity toward the future. In the jungles of 
northern Burma I stooped over a primitive Kachin who had just 
thrust his knife into a chicken and removed the entrails. I said to the 
missionary, “What is he doing?” He answered, “He is foretelling the 
future.” 


4 
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The Bible, through almost the whole of its history, has fallen prey 
to these who would seek to discover by some strange, mysterious inter- 
pretation the patterns of human history, particularly the prediction of 
that event of the second coming of Jesus Christ. These interpreters of 
the Bible have said that the Bible really does not mean what it says on 
the surface, but beneath every word and every phrase and even the ar- 
rangement of the chapter and the books there is a hidden meaning. If 
one can discover the clue to this, then one can with exactitude foretell 
the future. 


I clearly remember riding on a bus during the days of the Second 
World War from Oakland, California down toward San Jose. My seat 
companion, I saw, was poring over a large, well-marked Bible. I com- 
mented on his reading of the Bible and he turned to me and said, “Do 
you know anything about the Bible?” 


I explained to him that I was a professor of theology at the Berke- 
ley Baptist Divinity School. I am not sure whether in his mind this 
was a very significant validation of my competence in the Scriptures, 
but at least he shared his perplexity with me. He said, “I can’t under- 
stand it.” 

I said to him, “You can’t understand what?” 


“T can’t understand how Hitler is getting the upper hand over 
Mussolini.” 

It was at the time that Mussolini had fallen after the Allied in- 
vasion of Italy, and he was in the hands of the Germans as a refugee 
from the land which he had once ruled with might and splendor. 

I questioned the man further, and he said, “It is quite clear from 
the book of Daniel that Mussolini is the one who should become the 
anti-Christ and rule the world, and now look at him. I simply cannot 
understand it. But I am very sure in spite of the fact that he has now 
lost his kingdom that he will quickly regain it, Hitler will be overthrown, 


the Allies will be defeated, and Mussolini will be the ruler of all 
Europe.” 


By that time the bus had reached San Jose, so I never heard the de- 
tails of his explanation nor how he figured out all that from the book 
of Daniel. Here is an illustration of the extremes to which men go to 
try to fix particular events in human history in accordance with the 
biblical prophecies. 

This is no new thing. Every great political figure in history who 
has set up an empire has in one way or another been identified with 
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this strange figure of the anti-Christ. The early Christians thought it 
was Caesar. The medieval fighters for freedom and the early Prot- 
estants were sure that it was the Pope. Others have identified the anti- 
Christ with Napoleon, the Czar, the Kaiser, Hitler and Stalin. 


Beware of these! Jesus warned us against this kind of speculation 
which plays fast and loose with the Scriptures. He spoke of these as 
“those false prophets who come in his name to lead us astray.” He 
pictured them as wolves in sheep’s clothing. He indicated that some 
would even do mighty works. Certainly the missionary service, the 
contributions to charity, the vast extent of the ministry of some of 
the groups who teach and preach this kind of unscriptural faith have 
spread far and wide and their works have been mighty. But, neverthe- 
less, the truth which they proclaim is false truth. 


Because of such aberrations, many of us have shied away from 
the biblical teaching that Christ will come in power and glory. But 
we cannot read the Bible without being conscious of this. Again and 
again Jesus himself spoke of his coming to establish his kingdom. The 
preaching in the book of Acts presupposed it. Certainly it was one of 
the undergirding tenets of the faith of Paul. . 


Christ’s coming again, like his first coming, or like any coming 
in your life or mine is a matter of faith—faith in the triumphant, vic- 
torious power of God. Christ’s ultimate coming that is pictured for us 
in the Scriptures is the symbol of God’s ultimate victory over all that 
is against him. He does not call us to speculate foolishly about it or 
waste our time trying to determine the time or the place or the man- 
ner. He says, “But of that day and hour no one knows, not even the 
angels of heaven, nor the Son, but the Father only” (Matt. 24:36). 
Rather, he does call us in this life to take up our cross and follow him. 
He calls us to faithfully proclaim his coming. If we faithfully proclaim 
his coming then he is with us, even to the end of the age. 


It was with this faith that Christians from around the world rep- 
resenting most of the churches of the world, stood at Evanston in 1954 
and said, 


Here where we stand Jesus Christ stood with us. He came to us 
through God and through man he seeks to save. We were the enemies 
of God, and Christ died for us. We crucified him, and yet God raised 
him from the dead. He is risen. He has ovetcome the powers of sin 
and death. A new life has begun. And in his risen and ascended power he 
has sent forth into the world a new community, bound together by his 
spirit, sharing his divine life, and commissioned to make him known 
throughout the world. He will come again as judge and king to bring all 
things to their consummation. Then we shall see him as he is and 
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know as we are known. Together with the whole creation we wait for 

this eager hope, knowing that God is faithful and that even now he holds 

all things in his hands. (Evanston Assembly Message) 
God asks no more of us than this—that we live in eager expectation 
of the final and full revelation of him who said, “I am going away, and 
yet I am coming to you.” 


This kind of faith can transform us and cause us to live through 
any circumstance of our life confident in the ultimate triumph of God. 
One of the best known Christians of our day is Dr. Martin Niemoller 
of Germany. During the days before the Second World War he was 
pastor of the Dahlen Church in Berlin. When Hitler came into power he 
stood resolute against him, for he foresaw the paganizing influence of 
National Socialism. In June, 1937 he was arrested, tried and jailed on 
a temporary charge of having refused to sign a paper promising not 
to preach. He was in solitary confinement, a condition which he endured 
for four years. Then he was thrown into the notorious Dachau camp. 
During the final months of his imprisonment, from Christmas to 
Easter, he was allowed to preach once a month to nine persons crowded 
together in a tiny cell which had been arranged for himself as a chapel 
and three Roman Catholic priests. Cell 34 became a church of the liv- 
ing God. There a Calvinist, a Lutheran, an Anglican and a Greek 
Orthodox bound themselves together breaking the common bread and 
drinking the common cup, looking in hope toward that day when Christ 
would be fully revealed. 


The last message which he preached in that chapel was on Easter 
Monday, April 2, 1945. Can you not see this tiny congregation of 
Christians from different traditions huddled there in Cell 34? Some 
had been there as long as seven years, removed from family and loved 
ones and friends and work. Niemoller himself had lost four of his 
children by death in the war. Another was in Russia in prison, and 
still another was missing. Certainly a situation like that might well 
call for human despair, but not to one who knows the scriptures. These 
are his words, “This message does not remain hidden. It is passed on 
and wherever its proclamation finds faith, open ears and receptive 
hearts, there the church of the living Lord arises and carries farther 
the joyful shout, The Lord is risen. This church knows that the Lord 
Christ will truly come in order to renew everything, for Behold, I 
make all things new.” 


The spring outside and everything that is still beautiful and 
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alive in this world of death becomes, for us who know the risen One, 


an allegory indicating that our Lord is alive; and because of him we 
have a glad and living hope. 


Thou wilt complete thy glorious work 

Who art Savior and Judge of the worlds; 

Thou wilt turn the anguish of mankind 

Though dark be thy way now, O Holy One. 

Hence Faith ceases not Thee to beseech, 

For Thy deeds surpass our entreaty and understanding! 


Independence and Interdependence 


We have had occasion before in these columns to make the observa- 
tion that one of the commonest tendencies in Baptist independency has 
been giving birth to dependent institutions. There is another tendency 
of our Baptist independency which is equally harmful: It is that con- 
ception of independency which identifies itself with unrelatedness, if 
not isolation. This sort of independency is to be found now and then in 
other spheres. In the astronomical world, the only really independent 
bodies are meteors or shooting stars. In the world of human relation- 
ships which we call society, the only really independent beings are 
hoboes and hermits. When we come to the world of thought, about the 
only independent thinkers are those who are to be found in insane 
asylums. As matter of fact, there is no such thing as absolute independ- 
ency. The moment we attempt to put such a principle into action we 
see how absurd it is. We Baptists love to warm the cockles of our hearts 
over our splendid New Testament doctrine of the independency of the 
Jocal church, but we must carry out this doctrine in the light of the 
fundamental teaching of Paul about the mutual relationships in the 
body of Christ. Let us cherish our independence, but let us also remem- 
ber that we are interdependent. “We are members one of another.” It 
is possible to set such store by independence as utterly to ignore that 
equally important New Testament teaching of interdependence. 

Editorial in The Standard, November 27, 1915, p. 387. 
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WORDS AND THE WORD: 


Rebirth and Renewal of Life in Christ 


In treating the establishment of life in Christ, the New Testament 
authors use some expressions which speak of the work as done and 
others which speak of it as continuing. Terms expressive of completion 
are those of new birth or creation. The subject of new birth came up 
at one of the Baptist theological conferences. The view was expressed 
that surely new birth is not a completed thing, but a process. In reply it 
was pointed out in part that there is a more suitable word to express the 
continuing and maturing phase of the Christian life. This is found in 
Col. 3:10, the expression, ‘“‘being renewed,” in the sentence: You “have 
put on the new nature which is being renewed in knowledge after the 
image of its creator” (RSV). 


The Greek term translated “being renewed” is not found earlier 
in the ancient literature than Paul’s use. In the new Arndt-Gingrich 
Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament, the writers say of this 
word in the particular passage in question that it is figuratively used 
of “the spiritual rebirth of the Christian” (anakainoé, in loc.). But 
the New Testament seems to confine new birth and new creation images 
to that completed action whereby one is incorporated through the Holy 
Spirit into Christ. In all the following passages the Greek tenses back 
of the italicized words show action completed in the past; and all refer 
to Christian believers: “You have been born anew” (1 Pet. 1:23); “we 
are... created in Christ Jesus” (Eph. 2:10); “the new nature, created 
after the likeness of God” (Eph. 4:24). 


Noun forms expressive of the same idea are also commonly found. 
Tit. 3:5 in particular is worth noting for its use of two related nouns 
to convey the same thought of a completed past experience or event: 
“ .. he saved us, ... by the washing of regeneration and renewal in 
the Holy Spirit.” The latter of these is the noun form of the verb noted 
in Colossians 3:10. This word also is found first in ancient literature in 
Paul’s writings. The word “regeneration” (palingenesia) is obviously 
synonymous with rebirth. The very nature of the idea of rebirth con- 
fines it to brief, completed action. The word “renewal,” however, is 


also beautifully adapted to a continuous and progressive maturing in 
Christ. 
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Reverting again to the passage cited from Colossians, we note that 
the standard according to which renewal proceeds is the image of God, 
the new man’s Creator. The word “‘renew”’ occurs again in a wonder ful- 
ly poignant and telling passage in 2 Cor. 4:16: “Though our outer na- 
ture is wasting away, our inner nature is being renewed every day.” 
Thus, not only is the spiritual life being renewed in the moral and ethical 
image of our Lord, but also when in the stress of life’s conflict and de- 
mand our physical being experiences exhausting drain, our spiritual life 
is revived by the energizing grace of God. 


Further, continuous renewal is grounded in Christ through the 
Holy Spirit, just as is rebirth. As men are born of the Spirit, the heav- 
enly response to the initial giving of oneself to Christ by faith, so re- 
newing is by the work of Christ in response to faith. Although the ver- 
bal use of the Holy Spirit is not found in Colossians 3, all exhortation is 
grounded on one’s having been raised with Christ. “Your life is hid 
with Christ in God” (v.3). Christ is our life (v.4). It is not enough 
to seek to imitate Christ as an external pattern; one must endeavor to 
emulate him as the expression of his internal residence. 


Finally, the ordinances dramatically set forth the completed and 
continuing experience of the Christian. Baptism, administered to the 
individual once for all, sets forth the initiation into Christ, the new 
birth, by identification with Him in His death and resurrection. But 
the Lord’s Supper is administered repeatedly to the Church to nourish 
and knit it together as a community by the supply of His life which was 
poured out at so great a cost. 


Thus, in the New Testament analogies are invoked from primary 
elements in human experience to exhibit essential factors in Christian 
life. On the physical and natural level a child is born in an event rela- 
tively brief. But progressive maturation depends upon adherence to the 
laws which make for comprehensive growth. In the same way spiritual 
rebirth is brief, but the working out of its implications so that spiritual 
renewal is continuously approaching the full stature of Jesus Christ 
is as long as life itself. 


NEtson B. BAKER 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Book Reviews 


SOME RECENT BOOKS ON PREACHING 


One of the important emphases of Baptists throughout their history has 
been upon preaching the gospel. Church architecture, music and worship have 
been subservient to the proclamation of the Word. For our book review ar- 
ticle we have chosen six recent books dealing with the problem of communica- 


tion, the preacher himself, the resources for preaching, and the ways of biblical 
and doctrinal preaching. 


Beginning with the problem of communication, we turn to the Laidlaw 
Lectures given at Knox College, Toronto by Hendrick Kraemer and publish- 
ed under the title, The Communication of the Christian Faith (Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1956, 128 pp. $2.50). This book is one of definition, diag- 
nosis and suggestion. Communication between God and man begins in Jesus 
Christ. “In Jesus Christ, the decisive and only authentic Word of God comes 
to man. In him the image of God in which man was created becomes glorious- 
ly visible. In him all things are reconciled to God, ie., he overcomes the 
broken relationship, reopening the way of communication” (p. 21). 

The whole purpose of the Christian Church must be to communicate the 
message of God to man. “The peculiar character and place of communication 
of the Christian message appears in the fact that its inherent aim is not persua- 
sion... but conversion” (pp 28-29). The breakdown of communication in 
this generation is not confined to the Church. There is difficulty in public 
relations in every area of life. In Christianity communication has failed be- 
cause of the shattering of the infallibility of the Bible and because the Bible has 
come to be regarded as “unscientific.” Theological ianguage has ceased to be 
meaningful both to those within the Church and to those outside the Church. 


“The logical beginning of all efforts to overcome the breakdown of com- 
munication is a sincere self-criticism and self-purge by the Church of its his- 
torical and cultural lags and its subserviency to the dominant thought complexes 
of today, in the light of its divine nature and calling” (pp. 117-118). Then it 
must go out into the world with an intelligible message coupled with real Chris- 
tian living. In brief, there must be a communication of the message and a com- 
munication between persons. 

But what about the man who is responsible for Christian communication? 
Robert E. Keighton discusses him in the book, The Man Who Would Preach 
(Abingdon Press, New York, 1956, 128 pp. $2.00). “The congregation sings 
Amen; the last notes of the organ quietly die away. There is a settling of the 
congregation into the mood and manner of an audience. The minister stands 
quietly behind the pulpit, waiting for the excitement within him to subside so 
that his voice may have only the calm compulsion of the pastor. The moment 
has come; he is to preach his first sermon to the people of his first church” 
(p. 13). So begins the ministry of a man who has heard God’s call. 
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It must not be expected that the way of the minister will always be clear 
and easy. There will be problems in his thinking and in his purpose. His 
own inadequacies will haunt him. Cheap popularity will always be a temptation. 
As a preacher, “it is not enough to speak the truth; one must speak it proper- 
ly. It is not enough to be right; one must be acceptably right” (p. 60). For 


in all preaching that is worthy, “the man comes first; what he does is a nat- 
ural sequence” (p. 87). 


This is a book of challenge to the man who has been called to preach the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. Here is no easy way. But here is an opportunity of 
joining the ranks of those “who are repaid by the smiles of old folks and the 
laughter of young ones; by the light that shines behind the eyes of a friend; 
by the return of the lifeblood to the pallid face of a weary, disillusioned, and 
frustrated man or defeated woman; by the new strength in the handclasp of 
one who is leaving to go on rather than to go back” (p. 119). The book is 
filled with illustrations that illuminate the meaning of the author’s excellent 


statement of the minister and his preaching. It will repay reading and re- 
reading many times. 


Many publications have dealt with the resources for preaching. One of 
the best of these is by David A. MacLennan (Resources for Sermon Prepar- 
ation, Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1957, 239 pp. $3.75). This is a “how 
to” book. It discusses the biblical resources for preaching in all kinds of cir- 
cumstances. Beginning with Advent, continuing through Christmastide and 
Epiphany, we pass on to Lent, Easter, and Pentecost. In addition to these 
important periods there are various special days throughout the year which 
are gathered together under the heading of Kingdomtide. 


“To preach even once a week on the same religious subject to the same 
people is one of the most exacting arts, as it is one of the highest of all voca- 
tions. Every Christian preacher has inexhaustible resources. Despite his in- 
adequacy, to him is entrusted the enduring gospel” (p. 7). The purpose of 
this book is to suggest the abundant basic materials in the Bible which can be 


used in the various occasions of the year. These suggestions include ideas, 
outlines, and illustrations. 


The value of a work such as this is to see how others approach the con- 
stant demands of the plpit. The danger is that we shall use these resources 


too slavishly and thereby cease to do our own real thinking in preparation for 
our pulpit ministry. 


We come next to the recurring insistence on biblical preaching as set forth 
in the book by John Knox, (The Integrity of Preaching, Abingdon Press, New 
York, 1957, 96 pp. $1.75). In theory, at least,, Baptists have claimed that 
preaching must be biblical, but we have not always been too sure what that 
meant. It is true that “we use the Bible in preaching because it is great lit- 
erature, because it is our literature, and because it is, in a very true and dis- 
tinctive sense, God’s literature” (p. 11). 
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But what do we mean by biblical preaching? “First, we may say that 
biblical preaching is preaching which remains close to the characteristic and 
essential biblical ideas . . . Secondly, biblical preaching is preaching which is 
centrally concerned with the central biblical event, the event of Christ... . In 
the third place, biblical preaching is preaching which answers to and nourishes 
the essential life of the church. . . . Finally, biblical preaching will be preach- 
ing in which the event in a real sense is recurring” (pp. 19-23). 


In order that biblical preaching may be effective, the preacher must share 
the findings of the scholar. There can be no divorce between the study and 
the pulpit. But the preacher must also be able to apply the biblical message to 
his own times. 

While preaching is set firmly in the midst of worship as man’s offering to 
God, it must be intensely personal in stressing God’s relation to man. “The 
preacher is not an expert in religion informing interested learners, but a per- 
son who is sharing some of his most intimate and profound experience with 
other persons. Preaching is not speech about religion; it is a religious person 
speaking” (p. 59). Herein lies the integrity of preaching. 

A similar emphasis is to be found in Donald G. Miller’s publication, The 
Way to Biblical Preaching (Abingdon Press, New York, 1957, 160 pp. $2.50). 
“Tt is the purpose of this book to try to redefine exposition in terms of con- 
tent rather than form, showing that all true preaching is the reconstructing in 
the current moment of the historic deed of redemption witnessed in the Bible, 
and offering a practical method by which this may be done” (pp. 15-16). 


After describing preaching as an act with its substance from the Scrip- 
tures, Miller says that the purpose of preaching is “that the sermon situation 
should be transformed from a human encounter between the preacher and his 
congregation into a divine encounter between God and both preacher and 
people” (p. 26). 

The second chapter is an excellent statement of the things that are necessary 
in Bible study. No preaching program can be adequately maintained without 
prolonged and diligent study of the Bible. This must include an understand- 
ing of the whole passage as well as a detailed perception of the meaning of 
important words. “The whole of one’s theological understanding, his knowl- 
edge of life and men and books, his grasp of history, his understanding of the 
currents which flow through contemporary life, will be brought to the service 
of the Scriptures in an effort to phrase their truth in a way that is both relevant 
and convincing” (p. 52). 


Other chapters deal with themes, balance, development, purpose and at- 
mosphere. All this can be summed up in one statement: “Before thought can 
be negotiable on the market of the mind, or before it can become food for the 
soul, it must be prepared in an orderly fashion so that it can be readily passed 
over from the preacher’s mind and heart to the minds and hearts of others” 


(p. 53). 
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Finally, we mention a book that encourages the preacher to use his biblical 
studies and the whole background of historical and theological development to 
preach on Christian doctrine. This is the purpose of Doctrinal Preaching for 
Today by Andrew W. Blackwood (Abingdon Press, New York, 1956, 224 pp. 
$3.00). The difficulty in trying to preach doctrinal sermons is the indifference 
of congregations because of the uninteresting manner in which so much of 
this kind of preaching is done. On the one hand, the preacher may attempt 
to make theology popular and thereby present a shallow message. On the 
other hand, the preacher may proclaim Christian doctrine in a philosophical 
kind of sermon that means little or nothing to his people. 


This book is divided into two major parts. In the first section Blackwood 
deals with the need for doctrinal preaching in evangelism and ethics and as a 
basis for counseling. In the second section he discusses what may be called 
the mechanics of the doctrinal sermon. The book abounds in references to 
works on preaching written across the past century, and the whole discus- 
sion is based squarely on the Bible. The minister who is burdened with many 
and varied responsibilities will find here encouragement to order his time in 
such a way as to prepare seriously and consistently for the demands of doctrinal 
preaching. L. 0. B. 


Christian Personal Ethics, by Cart F. H. Henry, arareer and Brothers, New 
York, 1957, 615 pp. $6.95. 


This weighty volume is a manifestation of the so-called revival in funda- 
mentalist scholarship. Henry claims that he is not a fundamentalist, preferring 
to call himself a neo-evangelical, a “new” school of thought based upon the 
presuppositions of Reformed theology. Henry has analyzed here in great detail the 
foundations, motivations and sanctions of Christian ethics from this point of 
view. Assuming that Western culture is in the midst of a crisis, he contends 
that it can be redeemed only through a return to a biblically-centered ethic. Al- 
though the book is too long, too wordy and too repetitious, it is on the whole a sig- 


nificant and scholarly piece of work. Even those who disagree cannot ignore 
what he has said. 


The discussion of Christian ethics is preceded by extensive and accurate 
review of the classical formulations of the nature of ethics advanced by phi- 
losophy, such as naturalism, idealism and existentialism. He rejects all of these, 
including the “Christian” existentialism of Kierkegaard, Barth and Brunner. 
Although he admits a point of contact between philosophical ethics and Chris- 
tian ethics through the imago dei, philosophical ethics is, nevertheless, “an ethics 
of revolt.” It is the product of “autonomous man” rather than biblical revela- 
tion. It is rather strange that Barth and Brunner should be included here since 
they reject philosophical ethics on similar grounds. The basic difference is 
found in Henry’s conception of what constitutes biblical revelation. Whereas 
Barth and Brunner understand revelation in terms of personal encounter with 
God in the existential now, Henry is an exponent of propositional revelation. 
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Thus, the ethics of Barth and Brunner are said to be normless. This is a highly 
questionable interpretation, especially of Brunner. Whereas Henry criticizes 
him for being normless, others have critized him for being too legalistic. 

What is Christian ethics? It is obedience to the will of God which is su- 
pernaturally revealed in Scripture in the Law (i.e., Creation, Ten Command- 
ments, Sermon on the Mount, and New Testament Epistles). ‘The significance 
of the Law,” he says, “is that it inscripturates God’s command in propositional 
form as a fixed rule of life. The Law tells what the eternally righteous Creator 
and Lord requires of his creatures” (p. 350). To be sure, the Christian is 
freed from the law by grace, but grace here seems to mean the substitutionary 
atonement of Jesus Christ. “. . . believer and unbeliever alike are answerable 
to the Divine moral demand. God condemns one because the laws’ demands are 
not met by him; he spares the other because they are met in substitute” (p. 353). 
If the Christian responds to God’s grace (i.e., accepts Jesus Christ as Savior), 
he is considered righteous and will be rewarded in heaven (cf. pp. 549-572). 
To this we ask: What does this do to man’s moral responsibility? Is the 
moral life possible only for the elect? How does this avoid antinomianism ? 

The will of God is understood in terms of propositional revelation, i.e, su- 
pernaturally revealed principles and values. The whole Bible is “a particulariza- 
tion of the will of God.” In spite of protest to the contrary, this smacks of a 
legalism of the worst sort. It is surely not the ethics of grace, wherein the 
Christian is free from the law. It is certainiy very questionable exegesis to 
conclude that “Love is a requirement of the law, not an alternative to it.” To 
be sure, love is the law of life, but love is a “new” law. It is not a new legalism. 
The Christian is free from the law in order to be free for service. It is neigh- 
bor-love which is the crux of Christian ethics; it deals with persons, not prin- 
ciples. There is a sense in which the New Testament “knows nothing” about 
values and principles as Henry employs them. The basis of Christian ethics 
is the grace of God as revealed in Jesus Christ. As a result of the love reveal- 
ed in Jesus Christ man knows that he is accepted though unacceptable. “Christ 
died for us while we were yet sinners.” ‘Because he first loved us, we love.” 
Man is justified by grace through faith—faith in the love of God, not obedience 
to propositional revelation or legalistic rules. Faith frees a man from a morbid 
preoccupation with self so that he is able to be concerned about the neighbor’s 
need. 

It is evident that Henry is quite familiar with the abundance of literature 
in the field of Christian ethics. His interpretations of the many authors (most 
of the major studies are analyzed at one place or another) examined are normally 
objective. However, it seems rather unfair to dismiss many of the significant 
works which honestly attempt to interpret Christian ethics from the point of 
view of biblical revelation because they do not agree with his conception of 
what constitutes biblical revelation. 

Henry promises us another volume on Christian social ethics. We sincere- 
ly hope that this volume will. be forthcoming soon. There is little in this volume 
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which throws any light upon the crisis of which he speaks—unless personal 
salvation in heaven is the answer, and this is a means of escaping from culture, 
not a means of redeeming it. 

There is an extensive and excellent bibliography which includes most of the 
significant works from England, United States and Germany. Nevertheless, 
there are a few significant omissions, such as Barth’s The Christian Life and 
Bonhoeffer’s Christian Ethics. KenNeETH L. SMITH 

Crozer Theological Seminary 
Chester, Pennsylvania 


Apostle of Freedom, by D. Ray Linptey. Bethany Press, St. Louis, 1957, 264 

“The purpose of this book is to present Alexander Campbell’s conception 
of the structure and function of the church as revealed in his extant writings” 
(p. 7). Since Alexander Campbell broke with the Baptists to become the found- 
er of the Disciples of Christ, and since Baptists and Disciples are close to each 
other in many ways, this book is of interest to Baptists. 

The thesis of the book is that “Alexander Campbell changed in many 
things, but he never changed in these two psychological traits: desire for mas- 
tery, and sensitivity to whatever he considered to be a threat or affront to his 
person” (p. 15). When we see also his attempt to combine a literalism in the 
interpretation of the Bible with a liberalism in general outlook, we have before 
us a man who cannot be always consistent in his words and actions. 

For Campbell there were three Christian ordinances: the Lord’s day, the 
Lord’s Supper and baptism. It is in his concept of baptism that he has been 
most criticized. He appears to believe that immersion is necessary for salva- 
tion, although he does not give any magic power to the water. “This act was 
at once a visible expression of a voluntary reception of Christ in his death, 
burial, and resurrection, and a visible act of putting on Christ, the efficacy of 
the act being in the faith thus confessed, and not in the water” (p. 133). With 
his emphasis on believers’ baptism, Campbell insisted on the church as a gather- 
ed community. 

The value of this book is found in the discussion of such problems as 
church organization, ministerial education and Christian outreach, as illustrat- 
ed by the numerous quotations from Campbell’s voluminous writings. The au- 
thor’s summary of Campbell’s influence reminds us that we share common 
problems with Campbell’s followers. “Disciples of Christ today bear the stamp 
of Campbell’s personality, including his strength, his weaknesses, and his con- 
tradictions. Even at the level of the specific techniques of organization which 
he espoused, the best Christian statesmanship among Disciples is as marked 
for its inability to devise an adequate principle of conventional representation 
and.a satisfactory philosophy of ministerial ordination as it is for its ability to 
share in the development of an ecumenical Christianity and to achieve the reality 
of an individual religious organization which is both creative and dynamic” 
(p. 245). L. O. B. 


Notes From Religious Journals 


The tracing of Baptist origins has been a fruitful source of disagreement. 
Some have sought a succession of Baptists from the first century to the present, 
while others have located their beginnings in the sixteenth century Anabaptists. 
Still others point to the Congregationalists of seventeenth-century England as the 
rock from which they were hewed. 


Recently, a number of articles have been addressed to this subject, begin- 
ning with one by Winthrop S. Hudson of Colgate Rochester Divinity School. 
Published originally in The Chronicle (October 1953), it appeared in a some- 
what revised form in The Baptist Quarterly, a British Baptist periodical (July 
1956). The opening part of the article maintains that not only did Baptists 
of the seventeenth century deny Anabaptist antecedents, but that the two move- 
ments represent two different traditions. 


In the second part of the article, Hudson explains that the attempt to lo- 
cate Baptist origins is not just antiquarianism. He points out that, unless we 
know where our roots lie, it is impossible to clarify our own tradition. More- 
over, unless we are clearer about our own tradition, we are in a poor position 
to deal constructively with current issues. “This is true,” he writes, “in terms 
of questions of polity, of the recovery of a meaningful pattern of corporate wor- 
ship, of providing structural support for a democratic society, of coming to terms 
with the major issues of economic life, and it is especially true if unnecessary 


obstacles are not to be placed in the way of ecumenical discussions” (The 
Chronicle, p. 178.). 


Hudson’s article evoked several replies. The Baptist Quarterly (October 
1956, pp. 339-342) carried the comments of Ernest A. Payne, General Secretary 
of the Baptist Union. Payne argues that Hudson has dismissed too summarily 
the possibility of Anabaptist antecedents of modern Baptists, saying: ‘That 
one strong current of air came from the Anabaptist movement of the previous 
century I am convinced. Nor need Baptists be ashamed of it.” While no at- 
tempt is made in what follows to establish direct connections between English 
Baptists and Continental Anabaptists, Payne surmises that influences may have 
been first made upon English Separatists by Anabaptist refugees in England. 
The important reason, in Payne’s opinion, for supposing some relationship be- 
tween the two movements is the fact that they shared “a belief in a gathered 
church of believers, a repudiation of infant baptism, and a claim for toleration 
and freedom of conscience.” 


Actually, Payne is in substantial accord with Hudson’s thesis, and the 
point which he raises is connected with the possibility of influences which 
antedate both English Separatists and the Baptists. That Payne believes Baptist 
origins to be squarely based in English Congregationalism is made clear in 
another article, “Baptist-Congregational Relationships,” which appeared in The 
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Congregational Quarterly (July 1955). Although he reiterates there the conjec- 
ture that “Congregational and Baptist origins run back into Separatism,” the 
really significant fact for understanding the Baptist heritage, according to Payne, 
is the close identification of Baptist and Congregationalist beginnings. He says 
of that connection: “The history of Baptists and Congregationalists is, I be- 
lieve, one and indivisible. They are part of the same movement in Christian 
history. The inspiration and roots of their church life are the same. Their 
basic interpretation of the gospel and of church order is the same. The type of 
Christian character which they have nurtured is essentially the same.” 


In The Baptist Quarterly (April 1957, pp. 55-60), Gunnar Westin, pro- 
fessor of Church History at the University of Uppsala, Sweden, makes a re- 
joinder to Hudson. For him, the question of direct historical connections is 
of little moment: “The question is not one of identity, still less a question 
of ‘succession.’” The significant point for him is that we can find “distinctive 
features” which “the whole family of Baptizers have held since Balthasar 
Hubmaier . . . wrote the followng clear statement about the order of the ‘gatb- 
ered church’: ‘This is the sequence: first, Christ; second, the Word; third, 
faith; fourth, confession; fifth, baptism; sixth, church.’” Other differences in 
theology and practice may be subordinated to these distinguishing characteris- 
tics which make Baptists a family with others who hold them. 


The attempt to relate groups on the basis of similarity of views on a few 
limited points seems rather arbitrary and of doubtful value. To abstract a 
concept from its historical setting and use it as a measuring stick to determine 
family patterns might lead us to find members of the “family of Baptizers” in 
strange places. Altogether this article does not speak directly to Hudson’s 
thesis, nor does it add much to the discussion. 


On the American scene, James D. Mosteller, professor of Church History 
at Northern Baptist Seminary, has contributed to the discussion an article in 
The Chronicle (January 1957, pp. 3-27; July 1957, pp. 100-114). His pur- 
pose is stated clearly at the outset: “The general thesis of this paper is that 
Anabaptists and Baptists stand in the same ecclesiastical tradition and represent 
the same general type of Christianity. Secondly the Anabaptists had a direct 
influence upon the General Baptists at the special point of contact, namely the 
Dutch Mennonites and John Smyth.” 


The first installment is primarily concerned with a description of “the true 
genius of sixteenth century Anabaptism.” Mosteller concedes that early Baptists 
denied their relationships with Anabaptists of the Continent, but they made 
the “denial because they . . . misunderstood Anabaptism. . . .” An extended 
discussion of Anabaptist views of the Scriptures, salvation, Christ and the 
Church follows. Finally, the conclusion is reached that “on the four basic con- 
cepts mentioned in this study they stand very close together.” 


Believing that he has shown a high degree of similarity between Ana- 
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baptists and Baptists, Mosteller maintains that this “‘similarity exists because 
the former influenced the latter.” The supporting evidence offered to prove 
such influence is related to the connections between John Smyth and the Men- 
nonites and points of similarity between Mennonites and General Baptists. On 
the basis of certain beliefs expressed by John Smyth, an inference is made that 
his basic position on baptism and the church is due to Mennonite influence. 
However, no distinction is made between Smyth’s views before 1608-09 and 
after that time. There can be little doubt of his being influenced by the Men- 
nonites after he adopted believer’s baptism, but no one has ever demonstrated 
influence prior to that time, nor is there any necessity to assume such in- 
fluence in order to account for the new view of baptism. Thus, it is only after 
Smyth ceased to be identified with Baptists that the period of Mennonite in- 
fluence is demonstrable, but this is quite a different matter from thinking that 
he arrived at his chief insights through Mennonite influence. 


Proceeding from the discussion of John Smyth to the question about such 
influence upon General Baptists, the writer states: ‘This implied influence of 
the Mennonites (Anabaptists) upon the English General Baptists can be easily 
and thoroughly documented, but will be presented under the general areas of 
theology and practice and/or polity.” The documentation upon which the case 
rests is similarity of ideas. However, none of the ideas is of such peculiar nature 
that it could not have been found in the general ferment of English Puritan- 


ism and its varied outgrowths without requiring a hypothesis of Anabaptist 
influence. 


Although the article reveals a considerable amount of reading and its state- 
ments are well documented, the arguments are far from convincing to this re- 
viewer. That Baptists and Anabaptists “stand in the same ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion” is not demonstrated by pointing to general similarities in views of Scrip- 
tures, salvation, Christ and the Church. For example, can one conclude that, 
since Mennonites emphasized the authority of the New Testament above the 
Old, and the Northern Baptist Convention voted to “affirm our faith in the 
New Testament” in 1946, therefore such emphasis upon the New Testament 
as authoritative “has continued from that day to this’? Does agreement that 
the Church should be “gathered” indicate the influence of Anabaptists, when 
the whole Congregationalist wing of the Puritan movement held to the same 
position? Is it fair to omit mention of the important differences with respect 
to the relationship of the Church to the world, conceptions of the ministry, 
church order and other points, while bringing out only the similarities of a 
general nature? It is highly doubtful that English Baptists would have felt as 
much at home in the Mennonite community, differences of language and nation 
aside, as they would among English Congregationalists. 


Two failings weaken this paper as a reply to the one written by Hudson. 
First, its main contentions rest too heavily upon inferences. Still more im- 
portant, it is preoccupied exclusively with the General Baptists. Actually, 
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they always represented a small part of the Baptist life in England, and an even 
smaller part in America. Their influence upon the main currents of Baptist 
life in either country appears to have been slight. Indeed, if one were to con- 
cede their connection with Anabaptists, this conclusion would have little bearing 
upon an understanding of the mainstream of Baptist life and thought! 


In April 1957, another brief note by Hudson on the same subject appear- 
ed in The Baptist Quarterly. While particularly directed to the reply of Payne, 
it applies to the others as well. Granting that the original article may have 
been open to some misunderstanding, he disavows any intention to cast un- 
just reflection upon the Anabaptists. “My intention,” he repeats, ‘was merely 
to indicate that they represented a different tradition.” With regard to Payne’s 
assertion that there are certain points of similarity, Hudson answers: ‘Nor 
was I attempting to deny the similarities and affinities that exist at certain 
points—the conception of a gathered church, etc. But simply because two 
men may have brown eyes does not necessarily make one the child of the 
other. They may be brothers, children of a common parent; or it may be 
that they are not related at all. The Anabaptists and the Baptists both pos- 
sessed the Bible, and both groups were familiar with the teachings of the 
reformers.” 


The articles of Payne, Westin and Mosteller do not seem to have come 
to grips with the main thrust of Hudson’s article. Regardless of similarities 
between the movements, or even the possibility of direct influence of Men- 
nonites upon General Baptist origins, it is still true that the main body of Bap- 
tists worked within a framework of Calvinistic theology derived from their 
English background. Even the General Baptists with their Arminian em- 
phasis represented a deviant of Calvinism and shared its general presupposi- 
tions. But, if one is willing to admit the Calvinistic orientation of the General 
Baptists, it would still be possible to dismiss them from the picture. For they 
were only a small minority, and their contribution to Baptists as a whole was 
negligible. The Particular Baptists, for all practical purposes, constituted the 
Baptist denomination in England and America, and their origin and develop- 
ment were clearly within the Congregationalist movement. 


This question about origins cannot be dismissed lightly, as Hudson has 
stated in his original article, for it indicates the direction in which we must 
seek our own roots. On matters about which early Baptists wrote little, we 
should assume that they were taking for granted the tninking and practice of 
those with whom they were in contact. They made clear their points of dif- 
ference with others, but on matters like the doctrines of the Church, the min- 
istry, ordination and worship, they did not write as much as we might wish. 
In what direction shall we look for the presuppositions which governed their 
church practices? Whether we turn to Anabaptist thought for guidance or to 
English Congregationalism will make a great difference. There is consider- 
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able evidence to indicate that seventeenth and eighteenth-century Baptists fol- 
lowed English Congregationalists on many matters, and American Baptists 
frequently “referred to the writings of John Owen and Thomas Goodwin and 
Thomas Hooker for further explication of the points discussed.” (W. S. 
Hudson, The Baptist Quarterly, April 1957, p. 54). 


In the light of existing confusions among Baptists, it is well that we 
decide where our origins lie. It is doubtful that any of those who have ad- 
vocated the idea of some kind of connection with Anabaptists in our beginnings 
would seriously assert that we will find our real roots with respect to the 
ministry, church order, worship and the vocation of the church in the world 
in the Mennonite tradition. Hence, to make a great ado about the possibility 
that somewhere in the past Anabaptist ideas about baptism and gathered churches 
may have filtered into English Baptist thought becomes a red herring and con- 
fuses the search for self-understanding. There is no necessity for going beyond 
the sources of the Bible and the English religious scene to account for our 
beginnings. What we need most are further studies on the relationships be- 
tween earlier Baptists and their background in England. 


N. H. M. 


ERRATUM 


In our review of British Baptist books in the April issue (p. 90) we 
mistakenly referred to Dr. Arthur Dakin as “the late Arthur Dakin.” Dr. 
Dakin is still very much alive, although we were quite correct in refer- 
ring to him as “the erstwhile principal of Bristol Baptist College.” 


In Our Next Issue 


The final issue of our first year of publication, appearing 
in October, 1958, will feature articles on the Lord’s Supper. 


Lyte O. BrisTot, dean of Crozer Theological Seminary 
and chairman of our Book Review committee, will offer 
a discussion of the Lord’s Supper in the New Testament. 


Joun W. Brus, professor of church history at An- 
dover Newton Theological School, will write on historic 
Baptist faith and practice in the observance of this 
ordinance. 


SAMUEL H. MILLER, minister of Old Cambridge Bap- 
tist Church and a member of the faculty of the Harvard 
Divinity School, will deal with the Lord’s Supper as a part 
of the life and worship of the congregation. 


NorMAN H. Marino, professor of church history at 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, will publish the 
second part of his article on American reactions to Biblical 
criticism between 1865 and 1914. 


In addition, there will be thoughtful articles by Markus 
BartH, faculty member at the University of Chicago, and 
NorMAN L. Gopbsey, pastor of State Street Baptist Church, 
Rockford, Ill. We shall also include our usual features—a 
sermon, Words and the Word, and reviews of important 
books. 
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